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Editorial Notes-and Comments 


OUR NEW EDITOR 


We are very happy to announce that, beginning with 
the May issue, the JOURNAL will be under the direct 
editorial supervision of the Reverend Paul E. Camp- 
bell, M.A., Litt.D., LL.D. A thumb-nail biography 
of Dr. Campbell will doubtless be welcomed by our 
readers. 

After graduating with a master’s degree from St. 
Vincent College, Latrobe, Pa., he entered St. Vin- 
cent Seminary, and was ordained at St. Vincent 
Archabbey on June 25, 1915. 

Until 1926 he served as a curate in several parishes 
in the city of Pittsburgh, all the while becoming in- 
creasingly active in education circles. In that year he 
was appointed Superintendent of Parish Schools in 
the Diocese of Pittsburgh, and filled this responsible 
office with unusual distinction for fourteen years. 

He has been honored by his alma mater with the 
degree of Doctor of Laws, and also received the 
doctorate in literature from Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh. Between 1932 and 1940 he served vari- 
ously on the faculties of Sacred Heart Junior College, 
Wichita, Kan., at Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, 
at Duquesne University, Department of Religion, and 
at Fordham University, New York City. 

He is a member of the National Catholic Education 
Association and the Catholic Educational Association 
of Pennsylvania, and has held national and state of- 
fices in both these organizations. Since 1936 he has 
been Vice-President General of the National Associa- 
tion, and has been President of the Catholic Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania since its foundation in 
1940. For 15 years he has contributed successive series 
of articles on education and school administration to 
The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, and for four 
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years held the post of editor of the Educational Hand- 
book. Since retiring as Superintendent of Parish 
Schools in 1939, he is the pastor of Saint Lawrence 
O’Toole Church, Pittsburgh. 

Doctor Campbell is the author of two books on 
school administration and educational methods: 
“Parish School Administration” (Joseph F. Wagner, 
Inc., New York City, 1937) and “Parish School 
Problems” (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York City, 
1941). He is co-author of “Voyages in English,” a 
series of six elementary texts in English, grades three 
through eight (Loyola University Press, Chicago, 
1940-42). 


HIGH SCHOOL RELIGION IN THE 
ARCHDIOCESE OF DUBUQUE 


When we learned that Catholic high schools in the 
Archdiocese of Dubuque were receiving recognition 
for Religious credit by the State Board of Education, 
we wrote for information to Dubuque’s superintendent, 
Right Reverend Monsignor John M. Wolfe. The 
pamphlet that we received in reply should be of interest 
to all those Catholic high schools engaged in clarifying 
their positions with State Boards of Education (Ac- 
credited Non-Public High Schools in the State of 
Iowa. Revision of Bulletin No. 9, September, 1942, 
Bureau of Education of the Archdiocese of Dubuque, 
Dubuque, Iowa). Section E of this Bulletin, entitled 
“Principles of Self-Analysis and Evaluation,” enu- 
merates those principles that were accepted by the 
State Board for the appraisal of private schools under 
Catholic auspices. We recommend consideration of 
these principles to those who may be interested. 

A Pastoral Letter of His Excellency, Most Reverend 
Francis J. L. Beckman, Archbishop of Dubuque, on 
Standards for Religion in High Schools, serves as a 
foreword to the Bulletin. The following are excerpts 
from the letter: 

In our State of lowa a new basis of understanding has been for- 


tunately arrived at as between the Iowa State Board on Secondary 
School Relations and the Superintendents of Schools in the four 
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Dioceses in the State. In recent conferences they have developed a 
new and a more workable pattern of relationships as between the two 
groups, and, indeed, with notable benefit to courses in Religion. 

I now and hereby decree that in all high school grades in schools 
in the Archdiocese of Dubuque the curriculum, program of studies, 
time schedules and faculties be so composed as to provide five academic 
periods per week, during the school year of 36 weeks or 180 days, for 
religious education. This regulation applies not only to the cur- 
riculum for the four year high schools of whatever kind, but also for 
the ninth grade in schools that have not yet advanced their classes 
through all the secondary grades. 

The bishop of the diocese is the authorized, ordinary teacher of 
Religion in his diocese, and must consequently regulate the work and 
the quality of the teaching in religious education. If ever solicitude 
should be exercised by all in union with their bishop it is now, and I 
therefore urge you to give your best response in compliance with the 
above regulations and by the due observance of their tenor. 


Monsignor Wolfe wrote the following in reply to 
two questions we presented to him after reading the 
Bulletin mentioned in the foregoing: (1) Does your 
Archbishop’s pastoral mean that of the minimum units 
for graduation from high school four are to be in Re- 
ligion? (2) When you discuss the normal amount of 


work for the average pupil, do you mean that the aver- 


age pupil will carry only four units, one of which will 
be in Religion? 


The State Board allows the Catholic Superintendents to require 
four credit hours in Religion in the sixteen credits required for 
graduation from an Aceredited High School, and this is done with the 
understanding and authority of the State Board. They have given 
the Superintendents the authority to require that amount of Religion, 
and should a school violate it the transcript of credits from such a 
school will not be accepted by the State Board and consequently the 
State Institutions in Lowa. 

On the other hand, this allowance on the part of State Board is 
in view of the fact that the Universities do not require more than 
nine specific credits and allow seven from the elective field, so that 
they advise us to select the four credit hours in Religion from the 
elective field, which the Superintendents have done with the recog- 
nition of the Bishops of the four dioceses. 

In regard to the pupil load, I might explain that in helping the 
schools to organize their curricula, we are urging them to give a 
course in World History, which would include Church History, 
usually completed in a semester course in Religion. In other words, 
we combine World History or Secular History with Religious His- 
tory for a year’s course. Then we are suggesting, and most of the 
schools are following it, that all schools give a high school course in 
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Sociology or Catholic Action, in which the Encyclicals and other real 
Catholic material of that sort are developed. On the transcript of 
credits for entrance into the Universities, this course will be called 
Sociology. The same is true with regard to Ethics, Bible Study, and 
Character Development. 

A device which we are using with the approval and understanding 
of the State Board is the allowance of five credits per year to the 
upper quartile of students, so that the course in Religion will not 
lessen the credits in secular courses for such schools. Likewise we 
are suggesting that business courses and stenography in the smaller 
schools be extra curriculum, and that when the student is preparing 
to enter the University for commerce courses, this extra curriculum 
credit be inserted into the transcript of credits. 


THE EFFECTS OF RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION 


We think there is dynamite in the following observa- 
tion made informally by Monsignor Wolfe to the editor 
of this JOURNAL as he enclosed the information re- 
quested on the status of high school Religion in the 
State of Iowa: 


I am beginning to take an old man’s view of the effect of religious 
instruction as heretofore given, and the ire in the whole thing is 
that I can trace many of the defects in the behavior of religious people 
to the type of instruction and false emphasis. I have often wondered 
if the quarrels amongst religious people are not fesults of their 
religious instruction, which developed a false ego which has increased 
the growth of suspicion and the arousal of the consciousness to be the 


Big Shot. 
This false emphasis is the lack of the more beautiful Christian 
virtues, which many regard as a form of weakness, even of imbecility. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHERS 
IN-SERVICE 


We were amused when a high school student said to 
us: “The whole difficulty is that our teacher does not 
know them (the Encyclicals) herself. But wait until 
next year! Sister X is a good teacher. The girls who 
have her then will really understand what it is all 
about.” 

As we left this high school student, our reflections 
were something like the following: “Yes, indeed. Next 
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year’s students in that particular school will be for- 
tunate, but what about the students in this year’s class? 
What about the boys and girls in similar situations 
throughout the land, youth who are being taught by 
men and women who themselves have not mastered the 
curriculum of the year? What should be done to pre- 
vent such a condition?” 

When special courses are not provided to introduce 
teachers to the content and method of a new curricu- 
lum, there is nothing more desirable than an energetic 
“in-service” preparation. This, of course, implies an 
administrative policy that will provide direction, 
supervision, and, above all, the time in which to make 
an effective preparation. 

During the past winter we asked a Catholic super- 
intendent of schools about teacher-reactions to a new 
high school course in Religion. He mentions in-service 
preparation in his reply. It would seem that the 
teachers in his school system had the benefits of a wise 
administrative policy. We quote from the letter: 

We have been using this outline since 1939 in all our schools, and 


the teachers after one bad year of very hard work have now gotten 
positively enthusiastic about it. The use of the outline was a beau- 
tiful means of effective in-service preparation of the teachers. They 
learned more than the pupils that first year or two. They are still 
learning, and it thrills them as well as the youngsters. 


ON THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF 
CHILDREN OF MIXED MARRIAGES 


Last January when we considered statistics for 942, 
as they were reported in our local parish, there seemed 
to be definite educational implications in thirty-one 
mixed marriages out of a total of seventy-two mar- 
tiages. The Church tolerates mixed marriages. What 
about the religious education of the children of mixed 
marriages? Rudolph Allers speaks of one phase of it 
in a recent article: 


. . it is, generally speaking, justifiable to assume that a child of 
a mixed marriage is in greater danger of losing his faith or of not 


1Rudolph Allers, M.D., Ph.D., “Some Special Problems of Character Edu- 
cation,” in The Catholic Educational Review, Vol. XLI, No. 1 (January, 
1943), pp. 22-23. ; 
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being encouraged in the fulfillment of his religious duties at home 
than the child of Catholic parents. The greater, then, is the neces- 
sity for the school to supplement what is missing in the atmosphere 
of the home. This supplementation cannot be achieved by instruc- 
tion and admonition alone. It has to be achieved, and mainly so, by 
making the teachings of Catholicism and the lives of Catholics lovable. 
This end will never be reached if, by any measures, the naturally 
trusting attitude of the child is destroyed. 

It is very easy to destroy the original confidence and trust on the 
part of achild. Children are much more sharpsighted than is usually 
assumed. They have a particularly well developed—call it instinctive 
or intuitive—understanding of the attitudes others, children and 
adults, assume toward them. They are especially sensitive to any 
partiality. As soon as they discover that there exists, on the part of 
the educator, some kind of prejudice, they become practically un- 
approachable. If, in the case of such children, educational results 
are sometimes not what one would wish, the fault is not always with 
the children, or their parents; it is often with the educators, with the 
schools which failed to maintain an indispensable objectivity. Inci- 
dentally, this method of dealing with such children tends only to 
reinforce the growing antagonism to the Church and her institutions 
on the part of the non-Catholic member of the marriage, whereas an 
understanding and loving attitude in regard to the child may have, 
and often has, a most favorable influence on the non-Catholic parent. 


We recommend Dr. Allers’ article to our readers— 
his discussion of “problem teachers” and two fallacies 


in educational reasoning, “the fallacy of background” 
and “the fallacy of pessimism.” 


IDENTIFYING MORAL ISSUES 


Two months ago in an article in this JOURNAL,’ 
Father Simonitsch of the University of Notre Dame 
deplored the cleavage between daily attendance at 
Mass and the reception of Holy Communion, and 
students’ attitude on the same day toward studies, de- 
votions, conduct on “dates,” etc. Are instructors suffi- 
ciently familiar with this problem? Take, for instance, 
the songs our college youth sing. The matter seems 
trivial, but is it? Fathers heard some of these songs in 
their own college days, but that was twenty-five or 
thirty years ago before the days of frequent Holy 
Communion. Parents question Catholic education 


lFebruary issue, pages 477 sqq. 
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when delicately nurtured daughters seem to find 
pleasure in these songs first learned on the campus of a 
Catholic college. These daughters are going to Mass 
and Holy Communion each day, and, yet, where is the 
carry-over into this particular recreational activity? 

Weare inclined to excuse youth. We doubt if many 
of them analyze the meaning of the songs they sing. 
But we do think the whole situation indicates that there 
is something lacking in religious education when youth 
do not react to unsavory content. If they do not identify 
it in songs, what about their ability to recognize it on 
the stage, in reading, in life itself? We need more 
analyses of moral situations in our Religion classes. 
We even think a Religion assignment that would re- 
quire students to analyze the moral situations in the 
songs they sing would be in order. A brief survey of 
songs most frequently used by students during recrea- 
tion could be made, with each student taking a par- 
ticular song for analysis. The results would surprise 
not only the instructor but the students themselves. 


TERM PAPERS 


At this time of the year many high school and college 
students are dimly conscious that they have a term 
paper requirement to meet some time in the next four 
weeks. Such an assignment has a possible contribution 
to make to growth in use of materials, assimilation and 
organization of one or more related aspects of religious 
knowledge, but the practice can be very artificial, one 
unworthy of location in a course in Religion. To be 
an efficacious instrument of learning, it needs progres- 
sive supervision from the instructor. Several times at 
least during the period of preparation the student 
should receive guidance in sources and organization. 
College instructors in particular need a more intimate 
understanding of the progress of a student’s assimila- 
tion, not only at the close of a unit of study but during 
its pursuit. 





THE HOME AS AN INSTITUTION FOR 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


VICTORIA E. MUELLER 
St. Michael's College 
Toronto, Ontario 


Epiror’s Note: The following paper is part of an unpublished speech, 
presented by Dr. Mueller at a Diocesan Catechetical Congress that met in 
Hamilton, Ontario, two years ago. The length of the paper necessitated our 
delay in publication and our reason, even now, for not publishing it in its 
entirety. The speech was originally addressed to parents. Teachers will 
find it helpful: (1) in building for themselves an understanding of content 
and of method for religious instruction in the home; (2) in guiding parents 
to take an active part in the religious instruction of their children. 


A nation is only as strong as the home. The work of 
religious instruction for spiritual vitality has a very 
urgent significance for our nation at this critical time. 
As the late Lord Tweedsmuir wrote in his autobiog- 
raphy, it is only when the homes of the nation give up 
their spiritualizing and teaching function that the souls 
of its people degenerate and with them its civilization, 
and the great tragedy results, its salvation is lost. Does 
this knowledge, however, make us vividly aware of our 
need and our duty, and make us become active in our 
homes? The challenge is here. What is the answer? 

With a realization of the importance and need of 
religious instruction in the home, let us consider: 
“What kind of religious instruction should be given 
in the home and how can this best be done?” 

Dom Virgil Michel in The Christian in the World 
tells us that the best means of religious instruction in the 
home is to bring the liturgical life of the Church into 
the home. The liturgical life of the Church means 
the Church’s way of living the Christian life and of 
leading us to live that supernatural life as members of 
that great Mystical Body of Christ. Dom Michel 
pointed out how, in marriage, the family takes its rise 
right out of the central liturgical life of the Church in 
the Nuptial Mass and Communion, so that Christ is the 
third partner in every marriage, and that, therefore, 
everything the husband does for the wife, or-the wife 
for the husband, or they for the children, they are also 
doing for Christ. The home is the stage set for a con- 
stant drama of Christ-serving. And the atmosphere is 
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ready for happiness and sanctity. Dom Michel also 
reminds us that there are special blessings for homes 
each year, for different rooms, blessings for mothers and 
children. How many mothers ask for them so that 
they may have the direct aid to form the supernatural 
background for the home? 

When Your Excellency’s invitation to speak at this 
Congress reached me, I happened to be translating a 
book which seems to be the practical application of 
Dom Michel’s advice; oddly enough, it seems to be 
written expressly for this Congress. It is entitled 4 
Handbook for Mothers for Religious Instruction in the 
Home, and was written by a friend of mine, Mrs. 
Mary Schumacher, formerly President of the Catholic 
Women’s Union of the Rhineland. I know it would 
give her the greatest happiness to know that I am 
sharing her work with you even before it is published 
here. In this short review, I can, of course, give you 
only a brief glimpse of the wonderfully complete set of 
suggestions for home instruction which it contains. 

The book describes how the liturgical life of the 
Church throughout the year can teach us both all the 
fundamental principles of Christian life and character, 
and also all the means we can use to increase our life of 
grace—the Sacraments and sacramentals. 

But it is immediately clear that the first thing we 
must realize is that we cannot expect anyone, child or 
adult, to make sacrifices for it, if he does not first of all 
understand in his mind and feel in his heart its supreme 
importance. The first religious instruction must be 
to awaken the idea of the supreme importance of the 
spiritual life and of spiritual values in his mind and to 
make him desire it with his will. And because actions 
speak more loudly than words, this is done best by 
example. There is a French proverb that declares: “I 
cannot hear what you are saying, because the noise of 
what you are is thundering in my ears.” So we can 
best instruct others by showing the values we place in 
the supernatural life by what we do, how we make the 
point of view of eternity motivate every action we per- 
form, modify every judgment that we utter. I would 
like to stop here to say, it is not a matter of scholarly 
lecturing in the home, not even a matter of regular 
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hours and a formal teaching. Rather it is a matter of 
sincere and vivid example, sharing our own knowledge 
and reaching the hearts of others by the strength of our 
own convictions. Remember what our old copy-books 
said: “One truth cherished in the heart is worth more 
than ten merely stored in the memory.” 

We must also remember the words of Our Holy 
Father, that we must teach in such a way as to enable 
our listeners to grasp the truths of Religion gradually, 
according to their capacity. The child in religious 
life (whether he is a child in nature or not) does not 
need to know everything at once. Again, it is a matter 
of emphasis, of quality. We must search in our hearts 
to inquire if in our homes the quality of instruction for 
this most important supernatural life is on a level as 
high, as extensive and as persistent as our instruction for 
general education. Moreover, this religious instruc- 
tion is not confined to one period of a child’s life, for 
example, to his pre-school years. The home is the 
great agency for religious instruction all through life. 
The type of instruction given must be changed and 
modified with the growth of the child, simplified for 
the First Communicant, raised to a mature intellectual 
level for the critical adolescent age. This means grow- 
ing up with the family, studying. This is difficult, but 
growing pains are at least a healthy sign. 

At all stages of the child’s development, however, his 
questions and difficulties should be treated seriously and 
answered sincerely. Perhaps it has taken a long time 
and a struggle before he has the courage to ask the 
question. When he asks: “Does God have office hours?” 
or: “I can understand who God is, and about Our Lord, 
Jesus, His Son, but whoever is the Holy Ghost?” or: 
“However do you think God made the earth—made it 
first, then wrapped it in the clouds to cool, or made the 
clouds first, then took a funnel and poured the earth 
through?”’, it would seem very important to consider 
well the answer you give. Children have the greatest 
trust in their families, and they cannot understand 
Sarcasm or flippancy in a subject serious to them. They 
are quite helpless before irony. Also they take quite 
literally what they hear. I suppose each of us has the 
memory of some instances, comic or near-tragic, which 
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were at the moment a vast disillusionment for our little 
souls! 

Mrs. Schumacher begins with the beginning of the 
Church Year, the Advent season. In the spiritual 
preparation for Christmas she explains the spiritual 
meaning of the time of waiting, of promise, of con- 
fidence in the promise of God that He would send His 
Son for man’s redemption and consolation. ‘This great 
religious lesson of the love of God for men, and the 
great dignity of men before God, together with the 
sense of the confidence we can have in God’s provi- 
dence, should be made the lasting impression of the 
Christmas feast. Examples of the Christmas story for 
different ages are given to show the way of discussing 
the story. Projects, such as building an Advent clock, 
Christmas cribs and Christmas decorations, are de- 
scribed, together with suggestions for a really Christ- 
mas Day program with family Communion, singing 
and amateur theatricals. With this spiritual aspect of 
Christmas in their hearts, we need not fear that our 
Catholic children, or parents, will be sending Christ- 
mas cards of cats and dogs to celebrate Our Lord’s 
Birthday! Nor in later life will they be cowed into 
virtual bankruptcy for a month or two out of human 
respect of keeping up with others in Christmas-giving. 

As for the Christmas feast, the spiritual element of 
each great feast of the Liturgical Year—Easter, Pente- 
cost, and all through the calendar— is made the 
occasion of an exhilarating lesson in the fundamental 
principles of the Catholic religion. For each feast 
suitable books are noted, the relevant little plays, the 
fitting songs and corresponding projects, and a whole 
program to make the child of every age live throughout 
the year in vivid understanding of the life of Our Lord 
and of His Saints. 

In the same way, each cycle or feast is the occasion 
for introducing various ceremonies of the Church, and 
the meaning of the Advent, Lenten, Holy Week, As- 
cension ceremonies are explained before the services. 
This makes it possible to follow the ceremonies and 
understand their beauty. It is often said that the Missal 
is too difficult to follow the Mass. If parents would 
read the Liturgy for the Mass with children before 
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Mass, they would gradually. be introduced to it, and 
both parents and children would be enabled to partici- 
pate in the greatest liturgical movement in the Church, 
“to say the Mass with the priest... .” Our good 
pastors would be happier if every phase of the service 
were explained to children before they come to church. 
There is the story of the small boy who was taken to 
Mass by his father for the first time. The boy was 
rather restless until the collection. ‘Then he seemed to 
become interested and attentive. On the way home the 
father, pleased with his son’s attention in church, asked: 

“Well, Louis, how did you like it at Mass?” 

“Oh, it was fine, Daddy. May I go again next Sun- 
day?” Then after a moment he added: “Daddy, how 
much did you get out of the basket they passed around? 
I got ten cents!” 

The late Archbishop Neil McNeil, founder of the 
Canadian Federation of Convent Alumna, gave as his 
intention for prayer for the group: “That all parents 
should teach their children their prayers before they 
were four years of age.” That is a privilege of which 
no parents should allow themselves to be deprived. 
There are now lovely books of prayers made so vivid 
that the child can re-live the inner meaning of every 
word. Mrs. Schumacher speaks of the Sign of the 
Cross thus: “When you put your hand to your forehead, 
think of God up in Heaven; when your hand goes to 
your breast, think of the Son of God, our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, who lives in your heart; and when you touch 
your shoulders, then pray to the Holy Ghost, who em- 
braces you with His love.” 

Just as the children are gradually introduced into the 
beautiful world of prayer, so too there is a progressively 
developing instruction from year to year in the Sacra- 
ments. Preparation to receive the Sacraments can be 
started at birth. Preparations for the Sacrament of 
Matrimony, for example, should begin in the youngest 
childhood in the development of family love, of a 
spirit of chivalry, of community service, of loyalty, of 
sacrifice, of duties, of common aims, of codperation, 
rather than in sermons in the last week preceding the 
wedding. Every member of the family, from the 
smallest child, should know how to prepare for a sick 
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call. Do you know that earlier it was the custom that 
a sick call kit was always included in every trousseau? 
Does every member of your family know how to pro- 
duce your kit in case of an emergency? Does he know 
how to prepare it? 

In all instruction in the home, the important element 
is that there must always be the same point of view as 
the background of all the instruction, that is, the sense 
of the supremacy of the supernatural life and the 
spiritual part of man. When this sense of the super- 
natural is strong, there is no element of family life that 
cannot take its inspiration directly from it. The very 
atmosphere of the home expresses the realization that 
the family is a miniature Mystical Body. This atmo- 
sphere and realization is, as it were, absorbed by the 
growing members of the family. Psychologists are tell- 
ing us from their experiments of the great influence on 
the unconscious of early surroundings. We should 
surround ourselves and our children with the finest 
representations of spiritual subjects in pictures, in 
statues and crucifixes, rather than the sentimental 
modern presentations we find so often. You may reply 
that it is very difficult to obtain beautiful objects of this 
kind. Butdo you demand them? Business is a matter 
of demand and supply. As long as you remain satisfied 
with inferior products of cheap quality, just so long 
will you be limited to them. 

There is nothing so strengthening to family solidarity 
as family prayers recited in common—prayers before 
meals, evening prayers, Lenten prayers. I know of one 
Catholic family where there reigns a custom we might 
borrow. Every evening just before they leave the 
dinner table, copies of the Bible are passed about, a 
passage is chosen, and every one present reads one verse 
in order. Those five minutes are a family tradition of 
no little beauty for its members. 

We have in all our parishes many Communion Sun- 
days—for the men, for the women, for the children, for 
this society and that sodality. Would it not be a fine 
thing if there could be found room for a Communion 
Sunday for the family? Or could not each family 
celebrate its own Communion Sunday for special 
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family celebrations, as on Mother’s or Father’s birth- 
days? 

In addition to family prayers, there is family singing, 
family theatricals, as were suggested, for each feast, 
projects for the whole family to work upon—as home- 
made picture puzzles of religious subjects, with a prize 
for the swiftest, or the construction of a Calvary or a 
Christmas Crib or a May Altar. 

One of the essential elements of any place of instruc- 
tion is its library. This is true also of the home which 
is striving to be an institution for religious instruction. 
There will of course be a Bible, not only the standard 
Vulgate, but some of the beautifully illustrated editions 
for young people. There will be the stories of how 
some boys and girls became Saints. Books should be 
chosen that show the heroic lives of the Saints and their 
capacity for sacrifice, for young people thrill to the 
heroic. They are hero-worshippers, and every young 
person’s great yearning for self-sacrifice should be 
directed to channels of dynamic good and to service. 
We should, on the other hand, shun those books with 
sweet, sentimental and false pictures of angel children, 
from which our children turn away. There is a story 
of a little girl who was long deflected from friendship 
with the Little Flower by her dislike of the insipid 
sentimental. statues of the Saint. Every day books are 
being published upon the topics of the day presented 
from a Catholic point of view. Why not have a family 
study group to read and discuss them, to discuss ques- 
tions of Religion, so that we and our children are not 
shy at the Name of God, and are not at a loss when we 
and they might help someone seeking knowledge, some- 
one who would never go to a priest for it? It is always 
a sad thing for me to hear some of our college girls and 
boys say that they have the finest fathers in the world, 
but that their fathers simply do not have time to discuss 
much with them. They are busy with their professions, 
or with meetings, or with golf, or .. . 

But apart from the actual teaching of the material 
knowledge of the Christian religion and its principles, 
the greatest thing the home can do for its members is to 
establish values to be used as standards throughout life. 
In the home are built the reactions to what success 
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means, what happiness means. There are set up models . 
to copy, the things that are important, the people to 
love. Is sanctity, or are ciphers, the basis of your 
choice of friends? Is sanctity, or expediency, your 
basis of action? 

Cardinal Newman wrote: “The first condition for 
being an excellent Catholic is to commence by being an 
honest man, in the full meaning of the word.” This, 
in truth, makes one a man of conscience in all his deal- 
ings. A man cannot think one thing and yet do another 
thing; that there is that kind of Catholic men and 
women who are “graduating” from our Catholic 
homes, thinking one way and acting another way, is 
probably the greatest scandal the Church and Chris- 
tianity must face to-day. It was the task of the home, 
while those men and women were in their formative 
years, to “create” their minds to be total Christians 
every minute of their lives. 


RELATION OF HOME TO CHURCH, SCHOOL AND COM- 
MUNITY 


We reach now the third question: the relation of the 
home as an institution for religious instruction to the 
Church, the school and the community. 

The relation of the home to the Church grows out of 
the attitude in the home to the Church and to the priest. 
The home is the “ecclesiola,” or little church where the 
family learns all it later comes to love in the Church. 
The Church, it learns, is the custodian of the deposit of 
faith, the infallible teacher of doctrine and morals. 
She is the “expert” in the fundamental matters of the 
soul, of our spiritual supernatural life. In the home 
we are constantly having recourse to experts in our 
natural life and for its needs. It must be an expert 
who wires the house, tunes the piano, fixes our watches, 
chooses our furs. But do we turn to the expert in our 
soul problems? Do we turn to the Church and the 
priest for help with our children and for the principles 
to guide us in our personal and business life? “The 
hand of the father in the hand of the priest,” to para- 
phrase the motto of the Belgium Labour Union, might 
well be our motto for the relation of the home to the 


Church. 
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In the home, too, the children should learn of the 
glories of the Church of the past and of the present. 
How many of our children and of yourselves would 
recognize a picture of the center of Catholicism, the 
Vatican and St. Peter’s in Rome—or know its beauties 
and treasures? How many of us know of the works 
and institutions of charity carried on by the Church 
even inourowncity? Ihave met many Catholics who © 
were quite unaware of them, in spite of the Catholic 
Charities Drive. How many parents have taken them- 
selves and their children to our magnificent basilica and 
examined its beauties? Or to our other churches? 
What better Sunday outing than to visit the Church of 
Our Lady at Guelph, built in the model of the great 
Dom at Cologne? In this way all of us will learn of 
our glorious heritage, and we will learn to be vitally 
interested when the interests of the Church are at stake, 
as interested as we are when the affairs of our family 
are atstake. Then we will realize more and more that 
the good of the Church is our common good, which we 
must defend with all our soul and all our forces. Then 
we will realize that there is no power or no dictator, 
whether person or State, who could prevail over it! 

Just as it is never too early for a child to participate 
in the life of the family and offer to the family his little 
tributes of sacrifices of time and service, so he cannot 
be too soon permitted to offer his little tributes to his 
larger family, the Church. Each Sunday the child 
should be given the privilege of putting a coin on the 
plate, or of burning a candle to the memory of some 
friend, in order to give him a sense of belonging to the 
Church and of helping her. It teaches him early that 
the Church needs him. Moreover, when that Sunday 
coin is earned at home, the whole financial relationship 
of home and Church is placed on a healthy and happy 
basis for life. He is removed from that most vicious 
tendency of modern youth to try “to keep getting some- 
thing for nothing.” The child grows in love with and 
with a feeling of responsibility towards the Church 
which is of value to him, and of which he is very proud, 
for he knows what she is, and he feels that he is helping 
her be what she is. Then our Catholic child, and our 
Catholic adult, will say, as I heard a convert exclaim 
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just this week: ‘““How lucky and how happy I am that 
I am a Catholic! How lucky you are to have always 
been one!” 

The relationship of the home to the school falls 
within the scope of another paper. May I make just 
the observation that we Catholics must guard against 
two errors in this relationship which are very prevalent 
to-day? First, against the error that it is not the home, 
but the school, which is the primary unit of education. 
We know, however, that the school is the supplement, 
not the substitute, for home instruction. Secondly, we 
must fight against the error that there are two distinct 
branches of education, religious and secular, and that 
they can be carried on separately and apart. Both of 
these errors destroy the whole basis of instruction in 
both the home and the school, and destroy also the réle 
of the home in the formation of sound Christian char- 
acter and personality. 

We said earlier that the home stood in an extremely 
important relationship to the community and to the 
nation. In the early history of the Church, it was in 
the homes of such early Christians as of Lydia in 
Philippi (the mother church of Europe), of Aquila 
and Priscilla at Corinth, of Cornelius at Cezsarea and 
Mary at Jerusalem, that the sanctuaries of the churches 
were hidden, and where the study groups for the teach- 
ing of Christianity were held. Just as in the early 
times, our homes are the guardians of true religion. 
We, too, are the trustees of Faith, and for the com- 
munity we are the custodians of the great social En- 
cyclicals of the Popes. We are in possession of the 
knowledge of what we must be, know and do, in order 
to know, love and serve God here, and to achieve the 
goal for which all human beings were created—to 
enjoy happiness in heaven. We must set the Gospel 
principles, what our religious instruction has taught us 
of being, thinking and doing, to work in our lives and 
apply them to our immediate surroundings, within our 
homes and outside of our homes. There is no longer 
time for discussion or theories. We must see justice 
and charity brought to bear on our family life, our 
business and our social world, if our civilization is to 
be saved. Every father must run his “cell” in society 
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according to the principles of justice and charity, to the 
end of spiritualizing and christianizing life. 

Father Pepler, in an essay on “The New Order,” 
reminds us that we hold the Catholic philosophy that 
the future is subject to the control of the human will 
under the Providence of God. He admonishes us that 
the form of the future depends on our individual effort, 
especially on our effort as individual families in the 
Catholic home. “It is harmful, as well as useless, to 
expect spectacular results. But a Europe, a world, 
based on charity and justice must grow up from the 
small concrete units of our own society, from the 
prayers in the Catholic home, from Christian living 
and Christian talking in home, factory and office. 
Sweeping universal theories will never achieve the re- 
construction of civilization according to Christian prin- 
ciples, but individual local practice linked up with the 
life of the Church as a whole (the liturgical life) has 
the power to overcome the great difficulties of the 
times.” A tremendous réle for the Catholic home! 

If we have the spiritual energy to do our part by 
adequate and appropriate religious instruction in our 
homes, we shall aid in bringing forth a flow of spiritual 
vitality for the longed-for reconstruction of civiliza- 
tion; we shall achieve for our age an achievement more 
glorious even than the age of the glorious cathedrals. 
We are learning in these sad days that cathedrals can 
be destroyed, but souls live on! Let me paint it in the 
words of Daniel Rops in his book, Monde sans Ame: 
‘To restore to man the sense of his high destiny and of 
his profound significance in the universe is to lead each 
man and our whole civilization back on the road to the 
City of God.” 

We have the Truth, the Spirit of God; we have the 
Way, the principles of His Church; we have the homes. 
Will we have the action? What are you going to do? 
Be paralyzed, doing nothing, just watching the pro- 
gressive disintegration of the Christian soul and of our 
civilization—or are you going to instruct yourself, 
instruct your children and make your home, with the 
help of God, a center from which to diffuse the 
Spiritual Christian vitality to spiritualize the world? 

Which do you choose? 








Religion in the Kindergarten 


FOR MARY’S MONTH 


SISTER MARIE IMELDA, O.P. 


St. Giles Kindergarten 
Oak Park, Illinois 


Epiror’s Notre: This is the seventh article in a series treating of 
“Religion in the Kindergarten.” Sister Marie Imelda is President of the 
Catholic Kindergarten Association in the Archdiocese of Chicago, and was 
Chairman of the committee of Sisters who prepared the Kindergarten Cur- 
riculum in Religion, published in the September number of the JOURNAL. 

Sister Monica had been called to the parlor. On 
entering she beheld a tall, stately young man in uni- 
form. As he stood erect before her she saw, not the 
Army officer, but the little lad of five, mischievous, 
alert and lovable littke Buddy Callahan, now Lieu- 
tenant Joseph Callahan of the United States Army. He 
was home on a furlough after a terrifying experience in 
the Philippines, and had come to relate to Sister how, 
unknowingly, she had been of such great help to him in 
that awful time when he seemed so close to meeting his 
Creator. He told her how, when the bullets were 
whizzing about him and he was hemmed in on all sides 
by fire and bombs, his mind went back to the year he 
spent in kindergarten. Outstanding in his recollections 
was the Month of May. He recalled a little prayer 
that Sister had taught the children of that class. They 
said it every day in May: 


Mary, my Mother, 
Guide me this year. 
Help me, protect me, 
When danger is near. 


Ever since kindergarten Joseph had the habit of 
making this prayer daily, and in the moments of terror 
the words struck him as a bolt from heaven. ’Mid the 
bursting of shells he repeated the words over and over, 
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hundreds of times it seemed to him. Mary had pro- 
tected him, and he had come to tell Sister Monica that 
she was responsible for the consolation that that little 
prayer had afforded him in a nightmare of battle. 

Mary’s Month in the kindergarten can and should be 
the most beautiful of the year. With the bursting of 
buds, the singing of birds returned from the South, and 
the unfolding of beautiful flowers, all nature seems to 
be honoring Mary as the Queen of May. 

It is well to start during the latter part of April to 
get the room ready for May. Of course, the kinder- 
garten will have a May Altar, and a wise teacher will 
not deprive the little ones of the pleasure of helping to 
erect the altar. A shrine made by the children is far 
more pleasing to them than the most beautiful altar 
constructed by the teacher without help or suggestion 
on the part of the children. Their production may be 
crude and not so appealing to the esthetic eyes of the 
adult, but to them it has meant effort, and therein lies 
the beauty. 

A May Altar easily constructed by the children is 
one in the form of a grotto. A statue may be placed in 
a large cardboard box on the top of a pedestal or table. 
Crushed brown wrapping paper may be tacked around 
the top of the box extending down to the floor. The 
brown paper if sprayed green, black, brown and gray 
alabastine or tempera, takes on the appearance of real 
rocks and makes a natural looking grotto for Our Lady, 
Queen of May. Little pots of flowers or vines set here 
and there in the crevices of the crushed paper add to 
its appearance. This is something entirely different 
from the traditional blue and white crepe paper May 
Altars which so often adorn the classrooms of Catholic 
schools. The beauty of this grotto lies in the fact that 
the children can make it themselves. Small grottos for 
May Altars at home may be made from papier maché 
or stones and cement shaped around a cardboard box 
similar to the large grotto. 

The altar having been completed, plans for the 
month should be drawn up on the first day of May. If 
at all possible, the children should be enrolled in the 
miraculous medal on May the first, and have the 
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Crowning of Mary on the last day. Both ceremonies 
should be made as impressive as possible. A special 
day could be set aside for each child to honor Mary in 
a particular way by bringing flowers to adorn her altar. 
Emphasis should be placed, not so much upon the 
beauty of the flowers which the children may bring, as 
upon the love each child holds in his heart for Mary, 
his Heavenly Mother. Even the lowly dandelion 
brought by the child who cannot afford more should 
find an honored place on the May Altar. 

During the Month of Mary, we should also show 
special honor to our earthly mother. On Mother’s Day 
let the children present their mothers with a spiritual 
bouquet. A basket of flowers made from cut paper can 
contain nine flowers. - Each paper flower will open up 
disclosing within its folds a “Hail Mary” said to our 
Mother in Heaven who watches over us for our mother 
on earth who takes care of us for God. Mothers will 
prize this gift far more than any costly present the child 
could give. 

On the last day of May the Crowning of Mary, 
Queen of May, should take place. This should be 
made as solemn and beautiful as possible. Children 
will readily learn hymns to Mary when they know that 
they are going to be sung for the May procession in the 
kindergarten. Little ones as they grow older never 
forget these little devotions. They leave lasting im- 
pressions on their pliable minds and may, as in the case 
of Lieutenant Joseph Callahan, be the means of bring- 
ing help and consolation in later years. 

Throughout the Month of May let us not forget tuo 
extol the virtues of our Heavenly Mother. She is so 
near us that it gives us courage to strive to imitate her 
humility, obedience, gentleness, sweetness and all the 
virtues of her perfect, lovable life. We should honor 
our spotless May Queen, and let the imitation of her 
example make us her worthy children. Teach the chil- 
dren to mirror their lives on that of Mary, so that as 
true children of the glorious Queen of Heaven they 
may find protection under her mantle when confronted 
with the dangers so imminent in this vale of tears. 
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There is a story, often quoted by modern social re- 
formers, which is almost too pat to be true, but which 
certainly illustrates a state of mind that has not yet 
passed away. It is the tale of an English statesman of 
early Victorian days who met the pleas of certain 
clerical agitators for social betterment with the ex- 
clamation: “Things have come to a pretty pass if re- 
ligion is going to interfere with private life!” 

In the century between the first publication of the 
statesman’s horrified protest and this our day, events 
have moved social consciousness—even political con- 
sciousness—to a different point of view; but it is not yet 
different enough to have made over the Christian world 
into a genuinely Christian community, guided by 
Christian principles of daily living. 

Christian social movements, reaffirming the ethical 
standards of the Catholic Church, have however made 
headway. The work of Ozanam and von Ketteler, as 
well as of other social thinkers in the Church, did much 
to broaden the public concept of the need of religion in 
social relations. The Rerum Novarum of Pope Leo 
XIII and the Quadragesimo Anno of Pope Pius XI 
were great levers of social thought, lifting the plane of 
vision from the purely materialistic consideration of 
economic problems to the higher level of spiritual re- 
sponsibility. 

To a certain extent, however, this social movement 
has been academic. The Catholic people throughout 
the world have been made conscious of the standard of 
the Church in relation to the social life of our times; 
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but, in the main, they have not known how to apply 
these basic principles to their own daily lives and prob- 
lems. No one recognized this more clearly than did 
Pope Pius XI himself, for in 1938 the Holy Father 
gave sanction to a plan devised to make the Catholics 
of the United States more familiar with the religious 
bases of social life. 

This plan, providing for a program of education for 
social betterment, was given by the Holy Father to the 
Bishops and Archbishops of the American Hierarchy. 
They, in turn, delegated the details of the work to the 
Catholic University of America. The late Bishop 
Joseph Moran Corrigan, Rector of the University, 
created for the purpose the Commission on American 
Citizenship. 

The basic work of this commission has been, for three 
years, the building of an educational program for the 
Catholic elementary schools. This work has been 
under the direct guidance of Monsignor Francis J. 
Haas, Dean of the School of Social Science at the 
Catholic University, and Chairman of the executive 
committee of the Commission on American Citizen- 
ship, and of Monsignor George Johnson, of the Uni- 
versity’s Department of Education, and General Secre- 
tary of the National Catholic Educational Association. 

The work has had two branches of activity: the 
writing of basal readers for the grades and the building 
of a curriculum. These two activities are, however, 
closely related. Under the immediate direction of 
Sister M. Joan, O.P., the curricular consultant, the 
curriculum builders and the reader builders worked 
out a plan of complete correlation. Both curriculum 
and readers are based upon the intention to make 
Christian Social Living a definite, actual and active 
factor in the consciousness of the children of the 
Catholic schools. They are as closely associated as 
bricks and mortar in the making of a building, and 
while one may be used without use of the other, the 
association of the two is needed for the full and abiding 
results sought by the builders of both elements. 

The curriculum, although nearly ready for publica- 
tion, has not yet been published. It is therefore from 
the readers that we must show how the basic ideal of 
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Christian Social Living has been integrated into this 
educational plan for social betterment. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the readers follow the cur- 
riculum in the placement of social studies, although 
they may be considered as separate entities. In order 
that the placement might interfere as little as possible 
with existing order in the schools, a survey of place- 
ment of social studies in the dioceses and archdioceses 
of the United States was made. The norm of place- 
ment was then adopted. Both curriculum and readers 
therefore will, upon adoption, cause practically no dis- 
order in the school systems. 

The readers, although practically only the books for 
use of the primary grades have been brought out, have 
been adopted in twenty-eight dioceses and archdioceses, 
and are being used, without formal adoption, in twice 
as many more. ‘Their titles indicate their general 
association with the social studies: This Is Our Home, 
This Is Our Family, These Are Our Friends, These 
Are Our Neighbors, This Is Our Town, This Is Our 
Land, These Are Our People, This Is Our Heritage, 
These Are Our Freedoms, These Are Our Horizons. 
From the closest consciousness of the child, his knowl- 
edge of his sheltering home, the books move outward 
until they touch the far rims of the world of today. 
This progress is directly in line with the modern teach- 
ing which leads the pupil from the known, by gradual 
steps, into the unknown. 

The difference between these readers and other 
readers in both Catholic and public schools is primarily 
this: the readers of “The Faith and Freedom Series,” 
as ours have been named, are first of all message books. 
Our message has been the message of Christianity, the 
carrying out of the words of Christ: Love ye one 
another. Every story, every verse, every feature article 
in the volumes has been written or chosen to express 
that message of good will to one’s neighbor. If there 
was something already written at the particular grade 
level which adequately expressed what we wanted to 
have said, we chose that for inclusion. If it was not 
written, we had to write it. If, in some cases, the writ- 
ing came out below or above the grade level in view, 
the job had to be revised by the placement experts. 
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As a matter of fact, the actual work was probably 
itself an exercise in the principles of Christian Social 
Living; and, as one of the workers, I feel it my obliga- 
tion to give testimony that a religious vocation is the 
most powerful possible incentive to group cooperation. 
As a laywoman, unaccustomed to such wholehearted 
self-abnegation, I have daily marveled at the unselfish 
and un-self-conscious contributions of the priests and 
Sisters engaged on the project. 

The primary readers, written by Sister M. Mar- 
guerite, S.N.D., did not have the many carpentering 
difficulties of the intermediate and upper grade readers. 
They had, nevertheless, even greater difficulties. It 
was Sister Marguerite’s task to set the principles of re- 
ligion on every page in such a way that the child who 
read the page would not only comprehend it but be 
permanently influenced by it. No,one who has not 
tried to write religious philosophy in terms of pre- 
primary reading can have any idea of the magnitude of 
the task. To those of us who were trying to bring 
intellectual concepts, usually expressed only at college 
levels, down to fourth and fifth and sixth grades, Sister 
Marguerite’s performance in getting across theology 
within the limitation of fifty-eight elementary words 
has been a modern miracle. 

The proof that she has done it lies in the analysis of 
the Table of Contents of the pre-primary This Is Our 
Home. The entire content of the book centers around 
mutual work, play and experiences in the home. The 
father is presented as the provider of the family, who, 
in turn, looks and directs the children to look to God 
as the supreme Provider of all good gifts. The story 
is not divided into separate units but, for purposes of 
clarity to teachers, Sister Marguerite has divided its 
analysis into these parts: 


STORIES Major THEME Concepts DEVELOPED 


Introduction Christian home . Helpfulness in the 
Pages 2-9 relations home 
. Filial devotion 
. Parental love 
. Joy in work 
. Mutual enjoyment in 
the home 
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STORIES 
Come, Come 


Pages 10-13 
Come and See 
Pages 14-17 


The New House 
Pages 18-21 


Thank You 
Pages 22-24 


The Church 
Pages 25-28 


David and Ann Help 
Pages 29-37 


God Bless Our Home 
Pages 38-39 


Find Me 
Pages 40-41 


Hello, Hello 
Pages 42-43 


Fun for David & Ann 
Pages 44-45 


Father Brown 
Pages 46-47 


Major THEME 


Christian home 
relations 


Christian family 
relations 


Christian family 
relations 


Christian family 
relations 


Christian family 
life 


Christian home 


life 


Christian home 


life 


Christian family 
relations 


Christian attitude 
toward others 


Christian attitude 
toward others 


Christian attitude 
toward others; 
Christian home 
life 


Do— FWhH— 


nN— 


wn wh W bo wh— Wh 


Ne wh 


i 
2. 


3. 
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Concepts DEVELOPED 
Parental love 


. Filial devotion 

. Gratitude 

. Obedience 

. Parental love 

. Mutual joy in family 


life 


. Parental love 
. Mutual 


family en- 
joyment 


. Filial devotion 
. Gratitude to parents 
. Recognition of God 


as the source of all 
gifts. 


. Gratitude to God 
. Family prayer 
. Recognition of God 


as the source of all 
gifts 


. Helpfulness in the 


home 


. Joy in work 
. Gratitude toward 


parents 


. Family prayer 
. God in the home 
. Recognition of God 


as the source of all 
gifts 


. Fraternal love 
. Play in the family 
. Friendliness 


toward 
others 


. Friendliness 

. Obedience 

. Courtesy 

. Friendliness 

. Kindness to play- 


mates 

Obedience 
Consideration for 
others 

God’s blessing on the 
home 


Every one of the parts enumerated in the foregoing 
has a definite objective in Christian Social Living as 
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well as in reading skill. For instance, the reading ob- 
jective of the “Thank You” section of pages 22-24 is to 
develop recognition of two new words, “thank” and 
“you.” The Christian Social Living objective is to 
develop a sense of gratitude and courtesy in family rela- 
tions, especially in regard to parents. Similarly, these 
Christian Social Living objectives extend, as do the 
reading objectives, through all the primary grades. 

As the reading progresses, the religious teaching 
deepens. The analysis of contents fer the Third 
Reader, This Is Our Town, takes five pages instead of 
one. The community, rather than the home, is the point 
of focus. The objectives in Christian Social Living are 
therefore of this type: to develop a sense of pride in 
one’s own community; to encourage attitudes of respect 
toward community workers and an appreciation of the 
work done by community helpers; to promote the spirit 
of neighborliness; to encourage consideration for the 
rights of others; to show that Christian charity, and 
even justice, require consideration for the rights of 
others and codperation and willingness to help others; 
to show that Christian charity and justice are to be ap- 
plied to play, courtesy and community codperation; to 
show that Christian solidarity is that condition which 
exists when each performs his duties as a Christian to 
all others and others do the same to him; to encourage 
confidence in God; to emphasize the importance of 
man’s relations with God, his fellow-men, and nature; 
to further the realization that love and service can be 
rendered to God through His creatures. 

These are only a few of the objectives worked out in 
the Third Reader. There is nothing new in the con- 
cepts stated. They are as old as Christianity itself 
They are religion in its most active form. The novelty 
lies in the use of ultramodern fictional forms, set within 
the limitations of child consciousness at varying grade 
levels, and integrally incorporated into the social 
studies of those grades. 

With the intermediate grades the tie-up between so- 
cial study content and readers becomes more evident. 
Here the reader builders had to make close and direct 
association between their basic message, Religion, and 
the norm of content in the social studies. As the so- 
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called content grades, the intermediate had to be given 
special attention in integration. For instance, the 
fourth grade in general deals with Western Hemi- 
sphere geography and pioneer life; the fifth grade with 
industrial geography and present-day trade, and the 
sixth grade with the geography of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere and with Catholic Church history. It was a job 
calling for joinings and jointures; but Sister M. 
Thomas Aquinas, O.P., who did that part of it among 
many other parts, accomplished it in a way that satis- 
fied both educators and writers—an accomplishment 
remarkable, I am told, in reader-building history. 

To do this, the Fourth Reader This Is Our Land, 
became a presentation of Catholic missionary service 
in building the communities of the United States. The 
text, in eight units, begins with a story of Saint Augus- 
tine in the period of its first colonial life, the Spanish. 
The story, as are all the tales of the intermediate 
readers, is of children; but the missionary priest is, as 
he is throughout the tales of the Fourth Reader, the 
motivating character. It is he who causes the Spanish 
boy, Jaime, and the Indian boy, Mateo, to understand 
each other. That understanding, that mutual forbear- 
ance, is the religious motivation of the story. 

The Fourth Reader takes a wide swing across the 
continent, moving from Saint Augustine up into the 
Catholic settlement of Saint Mary’s in Maryland, tak- 
ing in the Pilgrim settlement in Massachusetts (this, 
by the way, is the one story without a missionary), 
crossing into Canada to present Madeleine Verchéres, 
coming down to New Amsterdam to show how the 
Dutch helped Father Isaac Jogues, giving the story of 
St. Joseph’s Church in Philadelphia, built years before 
our War for Independence, picturing the public school 
(probably the first in the present area of the United 
States) built by Father Schneider, who had been Rec- 
tor Magnificus of the University of Heidelberg, speed- 
ing westward to show pioneer priests in Kentucky and 
Missouri, telling a story of Father Samuel Mazzu- 
chelli, the Dominican, who built a state capitol as well 
as churches, and who sat in the constitutional conven- 
tion which created the State of Wisconsin. There is 
the story of Father de Smet, apostle of the Rockies; and 
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the book comes up to the present in Texas with the tale 
of the building of a church on the plains by the Cath- 
olic Church Extension Society. 

Like a thread through this Reader runs the series of 
verses to Our Lady: Our Lady of the Seas, Our Lady 
of the Shores, Our Lady of the Snows, Our Lady of the 
Laurel, Our Lady of the Trails, Our Lady of the 
Prairies, Our Lady of the Plains, Our Lady of the Ros- 
ary. This might be, however, mere formalism if it 
were not for the fact that every story is based on the 
principle of the obligations and responsibilities of all 
citizens to consider the rights of all other citizens. 
Every story is a lesson in good will. We do not call it 
tolerance, for tolerance implies a sense of un-Christian 
superiority in the person who gives it. Like Bishop 
Spalding, we hate the word. 

The general motive of the book is presentation of the 
great contribution made to American civilization by 
the missionaries of the Catholic Church, who brought 
to wilderness and frontier the ameliorating influence of 
religion. Father de Smet and Father Mazzuchelli, 
like Father Mendoza and Father Greaton in other cen- 
turies, help their people to love one another and to live 
in peace and amity with one another. The final note 
of the book is accentuation of the responsibility owed 
by American children, in gratitude for what missionary 
service has done for our country, to the children of 
other lands through missionary service. 

The Fifth Reader, These Are Our People, is espe- 
cially designed as a model of Christian Social Living 
today. The children in the stories are meeting childish 
problems; but these are the germs of adult problems 
in good will. Already a New York newspaper has 
hailed this reader as the only book of its kind in its 
field which definitely battles intolerance. The use of 
the word “battle” seems far afield from the youth and 
gaiety and wistfulness of the book’s stories and verses; 
but perhaps the one successful way to overcome combat 
is by returning good for evil. There is certainly 
authority for such use. 

The Fifth Reader, having to deal with the social 
studies of industry, follows industrial lines rather than 
the merely geographic of its predecessor. It starts with 
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New York City, presenting a scene on the street after 
school when children tell their impressions of the city. 
It compasses Maryland orchards, Pennsylvania coal 
mines, Mississippi River sharecroppers’ plantations, 
New Orleans wharves, Texas ranges, Mexican homes 
in Los Angeles, Italians in Chicago, Poles in the Mid- 
dle West, Czechs in glass-making, French-Canadians 
in the textile factories. It is a book of the children of 
American workers, most of them children of races re- 
cently come to our nation but already become as thor- 
oughly American in ideals and standards as the de- 
scendants of the cavaliers of Saint Mary’s in Maryland. 
Through these stories we have sought to develop in the 
children reading them pride in their Catholic back- 
grounds and realization of their responsibility, as Cath- 
olics, to all other children. That, we feel, is the way 
to show children how to live their own lives under the 
guidance of religion. If we set up fictional characters 
(sometimes true historical characters) with whom the 
reading children can identify themselves, the more 
likely we are to lead them to practice the Christian 
virtues which are the basis of all Christian society. 

In the Fifth Reader we have, we believe, struck our 
keynote through the color illustrations. These illustra- 
tions, by Dale Nichols, one of the leading artists of the 
United States, show the modern scene relative to the 
Scriptural quotation set opposite them. This treatment 
is not traditional, but it is surely emphatic. For in- 
stance, the parable of the man who asked his neighbors 
to a feast is illustrated by the picture of a definitely 
American farmhouse with people going toward its 
lighted door. The parable of the Good Shepherd 
shows a modern sheep-herder driving off the wolf 
while the hireling flees in terror. The parable of the 
house built on a rock is illustrated by a solid-standing 
structure while a flood, raging below it, carries the 
weaker house downstream. The cumulative effect of 
the illustrations, coupled with the Scriptural quota- 
tions, is to impress upon children the applicability of 
these quotations to life today. 

The Sixth Reader, This Is Our Heritage, has had 
to go far afield from our own United States to show 
what our Catholic Faith has given to us for foundation 
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of our social lives. It is, really, a pageant of Christian 
progress through Europe. It begins with the going 
forth of the Apostles. It ends with Europe today. 

This reader presents St. Paul at Ephesus in associa- 
tion with the civilization of Greece, and St. Peter at 
Rome in association with the civilization of Rome. 
This ties up the text with the social studies set for that 
grade, but it does much more. It shows what religion 
did for children in those centers of ancient culture, and 
how by religion they fulfilled their destiny of duty. 

The pageant then goes on to Ireland, showing how 
the Faith uplifted that land and produced the mission- 
aries who saved Europe when the learning of the Con- 
tinent had been destroyed by the barbarians. It pre- 
sents the contribution of the Church to law by the story 
of how Archbishop Stephen Langton of Canterbury, 
successor to St. Thomas a Becket, took up the cause of 
the unjustly taxed workers of England and forced King 
John to sign the Magna Carta. It moves on to present 
St. Louis of France and St. Thomas Aquinas in the 
Paris of the year Louis went on his first crusade; to 
show Gutenberg working with the church authorities 
in Mainz to perfect printing; to paint the culture of 
Florence and the culture of Seville at the time of the 
discovery of America; to bring on the scene Jan Sobi- 
eski, saving Christendom from the Turk; to tell of the 
charitable labors of St. Vincent de Paul and his fol- 
lower, Ozanam; to give a dramatic story of how French 
and Germans worked together, even in time of war, for 
Christian Social Justice when Count de Mun, a pris- 
oner of war, came to know the teachings of Bishop von 
Ketteler. 

The books for the seventh and eighth grades, upon 
which Sister Mary Charlotte of the Sisters of Mercy 
is working, are not yet-completed. They will show the 
integration into our American life of today of the 
Christian ideals of our heritage, developing not merely 
the rights we enjoy as a result of this heritage but the 
responsibilities which come out of those rights. As in 
all the other books, the stories in these will all show a 
religious motive, the kind of motive which uplifts, 
dignifies and exalts living. 

Even more than the readers, the curriculum will aid 
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children in finding the way to associate our religion 
with every act of their lives. Readers, necessarily, can 
take up only certain phases of action. The curriculum 
goes into practically every phase of living. It is not, 
of course, for children’s reading. It is for the teachers 
of children; but it is written—through the very able 
aid of Sister M. Nona, O.P.—at a level where the 
teacher will find it easily transferable into classroom 
activity for children of the grade she teaches. The 
words used for the first grade are much simpler than 
those used for the eighth grade, not because the first 
grade teacher could not just as readily understand the 
eighth grade words but because the simpler words are 
designed to help her show the children under her guid- 
ance the objective to be gained by them. ‘There are 
pages and pages of social situations and the ways to 
meet them. There is association of religion with every- 
thing—not the old pietistic method of putting God in 
the teaching of arithmetic by saying that two and one 
are three and there are Three Persons in the Trinity, 
but a new emphasis that arithmetic is a tool of social 
life and that, since two and two are four, it is not honest 
to present them as five. 

The making of curriculum and readers has been, is, 
and for a little while will continue to be a tremendous 
job. It could not have been accomplished without the 
devoted labors of the Sisters who are working upon it 
nor without the generous permission of their Superiors 
to permit them to come to and remain upon the work. 
It would not have been undertaken without the vision 
of Bishop Corrigan, to whom it should stand as a per- 
manent memorial. It could not have been carried for- 
ward without the high philosophic guidance of Mon- 
signor Haas nor the equally high educational direction 
of Monsignor Johnson. 

Now that the work rolls toward completion, we see 
how providential has been its inception: for it is, as 
far as we know, the one constructive educational pro- 
gram in the nation which looks far beyond present con- 
ditions. War has swept over the world since the work 
was begun. Started though the program was in a 
peace-time civilization, it has become—without any 
change within itself—a post-war plan. 








TEACHING THE DIALOG MASS 


MEANING AND SPIRIT OF THE SHORT PRAYERS 
AND RESPONSES 


Epiror’s Nore: In the issues of October, November and December, 1942, 
and January, 1943, the JoURNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION published study 
outlines for three prayers of the Offertory (October), two of the three 
prayers recited by the priest before Communion (November), the two 
Ablution prayers (December), and the Gloria (January). The Credo was 
treated in the March issue. 

This Study Material is offered to assist teachers in preparing the upper 
grades for participation in the Dialog Mass. 

This Study Material may also be used by teachers who are not preparing 
pupils for Dialog Mass participation, but who would like to assist pupils 
of the seventh and eighth grades in a more intelligent participation in the 
prayers of the Mass. 

Each month we submit our copy of a teaching outline for the Dialog Mass 
to Father Gerald Ellard, S.J., for criticism and suggestions that may be 
of benefit to the religious teacher. 


INTRODUCTION 


Before the close of the school year, while there is 
still time for diagnosis and remedial teaching, it would 


seem appropriate to investigate how well pupils, and 
even older students, understand the short prayers and 
responses used in the several methods for Dialog Mass. 
During the summer vacation many students who now 
take part regularly in a Dialog Mass will no longer do 
so. The efficacy of teaching is determined by the de- 
gree to which it carries over into the unsupervised 
practice of children and youth. The following study 
is suggested for the present month. One cannot hope 
for fruit from the practice of the Dialog Mass in our 
schools if the prayers and responses are not intelligible 
to the learner. 

The items listed may be used by teachers from the 
seventh grade through college. Priests working with 
boys who are serving Holy Mass will also be interested 
in the form of the study. For the convenience of 
teachers who will use data from this investigation in 
providing needed instruction, key material is printed 
in connection with each item. English translations 
are from Father Stedman’s Sunday Missal (with the 
exception of the Domine non sum dignus, which uses 
come instead of enter, as given in the Confraternity 
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edition of the New Testament). As the reader will 
observe, key content for the second requirement is not 
at all objective in character. Frequently content has 
been included to assist the teacher in helping the 


learner to use the prayers and responses with as much 
benefit as possible. 


DIRECTIONS: For each response or prayer, give (a) 
the English translation, (b) the meaning or spirit of 
the response or prayer. 

1. dmen 


(a) Amen. 


(b) “So it is” or “So be it.” We have an oppor- 
tunity to make this brief ending to prayers 
eight times in the Mass, apart from the 
prayers at the foot of the altar. Always 
Amen expresses our desire to make the prayer 
the priest has just made our prayer also. 
“That's what I want, too,” is a very informal 
translation of the Amen that has special 
meaning for the young learner. 

2. Et cum spiritu tuo 

(a) And with thy spirit. 

(b) The priest has addressed the people with the 
words: Dominus vobiscum (The Lord be 
with you). He means: “May God’s grace be 
yours.” Dominus vobiscum is also an invita- 
tion to the people to pay attention, to be active 
in the Mass. Our answer is a prayer for the 
same grace for the priest—that God’s grace 
may be with him. This prayer is made eight 
times in the Mass, apart from the prayers at 
the foot of the altar. 

“And with you, too,” is an informal transla- 
tion of this prayer that is considerably more 
meaningful to youth of today. 

3. Kyrie eletson. 

(a) Lord, have mercy on us. 

(b) A hope or longing for mercy, that is, for the 
graces Christ obtained for us in His passion 
and death. The word mercy means kindness 
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that we do not deserve. We may consider 
Kyrie (Lord) as meaning the Father during 
the first three invocations, and the Holy 
Spirit in the last three. 


Christe eleison 

(a) Christ, have mercy on us. 

(b) This time the same prayer for mercy is ad- 
dressed to the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity. 

. Gloria tibi Domine 

(a) Glory be to Thee, O Lord. 


(b) A joyous expression of honor addressed to 


Christ through whom we hear the word of 
God. 


. Laus tibi Christe 

(a) Praise be to Thee, O Christ. 

(b) An expression of honor or worship, addressed 
to Christ in particular, made after the read- 
ing of the Gospel by the priest. This time 


we praise God for His word which we have 

just heard through Christ, His Son. 

. Habemus ad Dominum. 

(a) We have lifted them up unto the Lord. 

(b) Just before the Preface the priest says: Sur- 
sum corda (Lift up your hearts); and we 
reply that we are doing it. We are praying. 
We are giving our full attention to the Mass. 
The Catechism says: “Prayer is the lifting 
up of our minds and hearts to God.” 

. Dignum et justum est. 

(a) It is meet and just. 

(b) Also, just before the Preface, the priest says: 
Gratias agamus Domino Deo nostro (Let us 
give thanks to the Lord our God). This is 
our reply, that we should give thanks to God, 
for Christ’s great Sacrifice for us. It is our 
duty to.do it. The common translation of 
this response is stiff. The younger learner 
will be helped with a less formal translation 
(e.g.): “That’s just the right thing.” 
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. Deo gratias. 

(a) Thanks be to God. 

(b) This act of gratitude to God is expressed first 
after the Epistle for the word of God, and 
later for the Mass in which we have just 
taken part, especially for the graces that are 
ours through the Mass. The second use of 
this prayer of response is made at the end . 
of Mass—after the Ite, Missa est (or Bene- 
dicamus Domino) before the final blessing 
and Last Gospel. The late Father Winnen 
suggested the translation: “Thank you, God.” 


. Suscipiat Dominus sacrifictum de manibus tuts, ad 
laudem, et gloriam nomints sui, ad utilitatem quo- 
que nostram, totiusque Ecclesie sue sancte. 

(a) May the Lord receive this Sacrifice at thy 
hands, to the praise and glory of His name, 
to our own benefit, and to that of all His 
holy Church. 

(b) The priest, in the Orate Fratres, has asked us 
to pray that his Sacrifice and ours may be 


acceptable to God, the Father Almighty. 
Our reply is a prayer that the Sacrifice (1) 
may honor God; (2) then help all who are 


present, and all members of the Church as 
well. 


. Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, Dominus Deus Sabaoth. 
Pleni sunt ceeli et terra gloria tua. Hosanna in 
excelsis. 

(a) Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hosts; the 
heavens and earth are full of Thy glory. 
Hosanna in the highest. 

(b) These words close the Preface. The bell rings 
three times as they are said. In them we unite 
with the angels, archangels, cherubim and 
seraphim in praising the Blessed Trinity. 
In a vision Isaias the Prophet heard the 
angels making this song of adoration. 


. Benedictus qui venit in nomine Domint. Hosanna 
in excelsis. 


(a) Blessed is He who cometh in the name of the 
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Lord. Hosanna in the highest. 

(b) This is the last part of the Sanctus. ‘The word 
Hosanna is an expression of praise. On Palm 
Sunday Our Lord was greeted with these 
words as He entered Jerusalem. 

Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi: miserere 

nobis. 

(a) Lamb of God, who takest away the sins of the 
world, have mercy on us. 

(b) Recited before the priest’s Communion. The 
words, “Lamb of God,” express the idea of 
sacrifice. Christ shed His blood for us on 
the Cross. The lamb was sacrificed in the 
Old Law. To Christ, the Sacrifice of the 
New Law, we pray for mercy—His grace. 
We shall receive this grace, which His sacri- 
fice obtained for us, in Holy Communion. 

Agnus Det, qui tollis peccata mundi: dona nobis 

pacem. 

(a) Lamb of God, who takest away the sins of 
the world, grant us peace. 

(b) Twice we have prayed for mercy. The third 
time we call upon the Lamb of God for peace 
—the peace that comes with God’s grace. 
Because of Christ’s Sacrifice, we receive 
grace. Grace in the hearts of men gives peace 
to them and to nations. 


Domine non sum dignus ut intres sub tectum 
meum: sed tantum dic verbo et sanabitur anima 
mea. 

(a) Lord, I am not worthy that Thou shouldst 
come under my roof; but only say the word 
and my soul shall be healed. 

(b) This prayer is first made just before the 
priest's Communion. The Mass uses the 
words of faith that the Centurion employed 
in asking Our Lord to cure his servant, but 
we speak them for ourselves—when we say 
“my soul,” instead of “my servant.” We are 
asking for forgiveness for our sins in prepara- 
tion for Holy Communion. 





THEOLOGICAL DETAILS OF “THE REVISED 
BALTIMORE CATECHISM” 


REVEREND FRANCIS J. CONNELL, C.SS.R. 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


Epitor’s Nore: This is the seventh number in a series of articles con- 
trasting the original Baltimore Catechism with the Revised Baltimore Cate- 
chism. Father Connell’s articles are planned to help those using the Revised 
Baltimore Catechism as a manual of instruction, pointing out theological 
implications, lesson by lesson. 


LESSON 15 


With this lesson begins the second part of the Cate- 
chism, concerned with the commandments of God and 
those of the Church, to instruct us in the “things we 
must do.” In the original Baltimore Catechism this 
matter was treated in the third section, embracing Les- 
sons 29-36. The same number of lessons make up the 
moral portion of the Revision. 

Question 188, corresponding to Question 310 of the 
old Catechism, constitutes the link between the “things 
we must believe” and the “things we must do,” by 
pointing out that it is not sufficient to believe what God 
has revealed, but we must also obey His law. Question 
189 quotes the two great commandments of love, enun- 
ciated by our Blessed Lord—love of God and love of 
our neighbor—given in Question 311 of the old Cate- 
chism. It is interesting to note that the wording in the 
Revision of the command to love God is somewhat 
different from that of the original Catechism, since 
“whole mind” now precedes “whole strength,” to make 
it exactly conformable to the rendering of this precept 
as found in St. Mark’s Gospel, XII, 30. Question 190 
serves as a general statement as to the means whereby 
we show love for God, our neighbor and ourselves— 
the observance of the commandments of God and of 
the Church and the performance of the works of mercy. 
The works of mercy, divided into the classification of 
corporal and spiritual, are given in Questions 191 and 
192. The old Catechism proposed these good works 
in Questions 222 and 223. It is to be noted that there 
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are two points of difference in the manner of expressing 
the corporal works of mercy. Instead of “to ransom 
the captive,” we now have “‘to visit the imprisoned,” 
which is more conformable with the wording of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, XXV, 36, 43. Moreover, in place 
of the antiquated expression “to harbor the harborless,” 
we now read “‘to shelter the homeless.” 

In the old Catechism the works of mercy were put 
in the lesson on confession, since they were proposed 
as suitable means of making satisfaction for sin. While 
this, of course, is correct, to regard these good deeds 
as merely penitential practices gives too limited an idea 
of their value in the spiritual life of Christians. They 
are proposed by Our Lord as manifestations of most 
meritorious charity. It should be noted, in passing, that 
one of the objectives of the Revision has been to empha- 
size the positive side of virtue, the performance of 
good deeds, in contrast to the tendency of the old Cate- 
chism to dwell only on the negative aspect, the avoid- 
ance of sin. This feature of the Revision appears in 
Question 193, which inculcates the general obligation 
on all Christians to perform positive good deeds, and 
in Question 194 which states the consoling truth that 
even ordinary deeds of kindness can be accounted works 
of mercy, in the strict theological sense, if they. are done 
in the name of Christ—that is, out of a motive of love 
for God, by a person in the state of grace. 

Question 195 enumerates the ten commandments of 
God, known as the Decalogue. Two changes from the 
wording given in Question 313 of the old Catechism 
are to be noted. The first commandment is now pre- 
sented in a much shorter form than it was previously 
given. Moreover, in the presentation of the third com- 
mandment the expression “Sabbath day” has been 
changed to “Lord’s day.” The reason is that the obli- 
gation to sanctify the Sabbath, the seventh day of the 
week, passed away with the abrogation of the Jewish 
ceremonial laws when the New Law began, so that the 
third commandment in its explicit and literal render- 
ing no longer holds. Hence, as far as the divine law 
is concerned, Christians are bound only to set aside 
some time for the special worship of God, and the 
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determination of the Sunday was made by the Church. 
For practical purposes, therefore, it is better to render 
the third commandment as now referring to the ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Day, or Sunday. 

Question 196 is entirely new, and is intended to 
emphasize the idea spoken of above—the positive fea- 
ture of Christian virtue—by telling us that we should 
not rest satisfied with merely doing what we are obliged 
to do, but should look for opportunities of performing 
deeds over and above what is commanded. Question 
197 continues this theme by pointing out the way of 
practicing eminent virtue recommended by our Saviour 
Himself—the observance of the evangelical counsels 
of poverty, chastity and obedience. 


LESSON 16 


This lesson corresponds to Lesson 30 of the old Cate- 
chism, and Question 198 is the same as the former 
Question 315. In Question 199 the expression “su- 
preme worship” is used to express our first duty to 
God. The old Catechism, in Question 316, stated that 
this commandment obliges us to adore God, but strictly 
speaking, adoration is only one of our duties, whereas 
worship embraces all our obligations directly con- 
cerned with the homage due to the Almighty. Ques- 
tion 200 develops this point still further by stating that 
besides adoring God we must worship Him by acts of 
faith, hope, charity and by prayer. 

Questions 201-203 explain the way in which we must 
practice faith, hope and charity, stressing the positive 
acts of these theological virtues. The ideas contained 
in the first of these questions, concerning the exercise 
of faith, were presented in the old Catechism, but in 
a negative way, by pointing out the sins committed 
through the neglect of these duties. Some very prac- 
tical lessons are contained in the new Question 204, 
which enumerates seven ways in which a Catholic can 
safeguard his faith. Particularly worthy of emphasis 
by the capable teacher are three of these methods—the 
study of the Catholic faith, good reading, and the 
avoidance of literature antagonistic to the Church and 
her teachings. 
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In Question 205, to the two sins against faith ex- 
plicitly named in the old Catechism—infidelity and 
heresy—are added apostasy, indifferentism and partici- 
pation in non-Catholic worship. The last is the only 
one that is explained more fully, but the teacher should 
give a definition of each of these sins. Infidelity is 
the refusal to accept the true religion after it has been 
sufficiently proposed. Heresy is the rejection of certain 
truths of the Catholic faith by one who has been bap- 
tized and professes to be a Christian. Apostasy is the 
rejection of Christianity in its entirety by one who had 
previously accepted it and had been baptized. Finally, 
indifferentism is the illogical and sinful condition of 
one who asserts that all religions are equally good. 

Question 206—a very practical question in view of 
modern conditions—explains why a Catholic sins 
against faith by taking part in non-Catholic worship. 
The reason is that such participation is a practical ac- 
knowledgment of belief in a religion which he knows 
to be false. Other reasons for the sinfulness of such 
conduct could also be given, such as the danger he is 
incurring of weakening or losing his Catholic faith 
and the probability of giving scandal to others. It is 
important to note that this question is concerned with 
active participation in non-Catholic religious services, 
such as joining in the prayers or hymns or receiving 
the sacraments. At times a Catholic may participate 
passively in a non-Catholic service, particularly a wed- 
ding or a funeral, by merely being present, if he has 
a very good reason, such as intimate friendship or a 
public office. In such an event, the Catholic may sit 
or stand respectfully, but may take no other part in 
the function. 

Questions 207-209 are concerned with two sins 
against hope—presumption and despair. The defini- 
tion of presumption brings out the fact that there are 
two forms of this sin. The first is committed by a per- 
son who relies entirely on his own efforts to be saved, 
to the rejection of God’s help. The second consists in 
relying entirely on God’s assistance without giving any 
personal codperation. The old Catechism, in Question 
328, failed to distinguish between these two types of 
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presumption. The definition of despair which the Re- 
viston presents in Question 209 is more exact than the 
former one in Question 329, in as far as this sin is now 
described as a positive refusal to trust in the help of 
God, whereas the old Catechism defined it as the mere 
loss of hope in God’s. mercy. 

Question 210 enumerates the sins against charity 
more adequately than the corresponding Question 330 
of the old Catechism, mentioning explicitly scandal, 
envy and sloth. It is important for teachers to know 
just what is meant by scandal, since this word is used 
in many senses. As a sin against the virtue of fraternal 
charity, scandal refers to words or deeds calculated to 
lead others into sin—for example, the passing around 
of bad books or obscene pictures, the use of blasphe- 
mous or suggestive language, particularly in the pres- 
ence of the young. By sloth is meant, not so much 
physical laziness, but rather the attitude of indifference 
toward one’s own eternal salvation, inducing one to 
neglect the necessary means for attaining to everlasting 
life. This attitude is a sin against the well-regulated 
charity which every one is bound to exercise toward 
himself. 

Question 211 states that two other sins, besides those 
already mentioned, are violations of the first command- 
ment—superstition and sacrilege. Question 212 ex- 
plains superstition in the same way as Question 319 of 
the old Catechism, but gives more prominence to the 
malice that underlies this sin, the fact that by super- 
stitious practices a person attributes to a creature a 
power that belongs to God alone. Question 213 is new, 
and explains the sin of sacrilege, enumerating the three 
species of this sin—personal, local and real, in as far 
as it is a violation respectively of a sacred person, place 
or thing. Teachers should not fail to point out in this 
connection that not every sin of sacrilege is mortal, for 
there can be slight violations of something sacred, as 
when a person steals a small amount of money from 
the church. 








SCRIPTURAL REFERENCES FOR “THE 
REVISED BALTIMORE CATECHISM” 


REVEREND G. H. GUYOT, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Epiror’s Nore: In January, 1942, this JouRNAL began the monthly publica- 
tion of scriptural references for use with the Revised Baltimore Catechism. 

The author’s method of recording references is as follows: A reference, 
e.g., Psalm 138, 2 is given in arabic numerals, the first number that of 
chapter, the second that of verse. Following the Scriptural reference is 
given a short “lead” concerning the content of the reference: e.g., “Deut. 
4+, 25. ... The oneness of God is stressed.” 

Scriptural references are stated, first, to aid the teacher in the explana- 
tion of the general heading to be found at the commencement of each chapter: 
e.g., Lesson 1, “The Purpose of Man’s Existence.” (a) Genesis 1, 1-2, 25. 
. .. Then the reference for each question is given, with the question listed 
under the number that it has in the Revised Edition of the Baltimore Cate- 
chism, No. 2. When that number has a corresponding question in the 
Revised Edition of the Baltimore Catechism, No. 1, the fact is noted thus: 
(No. 1, 1); 2 (No. 1, 14). For the sake of convenience the order of the refer- 
ences follows the order of the books of the Bible. Should there be a special 
reason for emphasizing a certain text, this is noted after the “lead” has 
been indicated. 


LESSON 19 (Concluded) 


Question 254 (No. 1, 112). The sixth commandment of God is: 
Thou shalt not commit adultery. 


(a) Exodus 20, 14: God gives the commandment to Moses. 
(Cf. Deuter. 5, 18; Matthew 5, 27-32.) 


Question 255 (No. 1, 113). By the sixth commandment we are 
commanded to be pure and modest in our outward behavior. 


(a) Job 31, 1: Job indicates that not only was he chaste 
outwardly, but inwardly as well. This 
is an example of chastity. 

(b) Matthew 5, 27-32: | Our Lord’s command touches external 
as well as internal purity and modesty. 


(c) Romans 12, 1-2: St. Paul encourages Christians to pre- 
sent their bodies holy and pleasing to 


God. 


Question 256 (No. 1, 114). The sixth commandment forbids all 
impurity and immodesty in words, looks, and actions, whether 
alone or with others. 


(a) Proverbs 15, 26: Purity of thought and word is incul- 
cated. 
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(b) Matthew, 5, 27-32: Our Lord condemns not only actions, 
but even looks. 


(c) I Corinthians 6, 15-18: St. Paul condemns impurity in action. 


Question 257. The chief dangers to the virtue of chastity are: idle- 
ness, sinful curiosity, bad companions, drinking, immodest dress, 
and indecent books, plays, and motion pictures. 


(a) II Kings, 11, 1-5: David sinned because of idleness and 
curiosity. 

(b) Proverbs 7, 1-27: The author gives a description of a 
young man led into sin because he is 
curious; the woman draws him into sin 


through her wiles, and_ especially 
through her immodest dress. 


Question 258. The chief means of preserving the virtue of chastity 
are to avoid carefully all unnecessary dangers, to seek God's 
help through prayer, frequent confession, Holy Communion, 


and assistance at Holy Mass, and to have a special devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin. 


(a) Genesis 39, 1-16: The story shows how Joseph overcame 
temptation to sin against this command- 
ment; he recalls that this sin is against 
God, and then he flees. 

(b) Wisdom 8, 20-21: The author realized that he could not 
be pure without God’s help. 


(c) I Corinthians 6, 15-20: St. Paul tells Christians that they should 
not sin against purity because their 
bodies are the temples of the Holy Spirit. 


(d) Apocalypse 14, 1-5: A special privilege is accorded to those 
who have been pure in this life, once 
they stand before Christ. 


Lesson 20 
The Seventh, Eighth, Ninth and Tenth Commandments of God 


(a) Exodus 20, 15-17: These commandments are given in the 
decalogue. 


(b) Deuteronomy 19, He that bears false witness against his 
16-21: neighbor is to be punished. 
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(c) Matthew 5, 8: While this beatitude refers to absence 
of sin from the soul, in a particular way 
it is applicable to purity and may be 
said to state in a positive way what the 
ninth commandment states in a negative 
way. 


Question 259 (No. 1, 115). The seventh commandment of God 
is: Thou shalt not steal. 


(a) Exodus 20, 15: God gives this commandment to Moses. 
(Cf. Deuteronomy 5, 19.) 


Question 260 (No. 1, 116). By the seventh commandment we are 
commanded to respect what belongs to others, to live up to our 
business agreements, and to pay our just debts. 


(a) Leviticus 19, 35-36: God commands the Israelites to be just 
in their dealings with the neighbor. 


(b) 4 Kings 4, 1-7: Eliseus works a miracle thereby enabling 
a prophet’s wife to pay her just debt. 


(c) Luke 6, 31: As we expect others to respect our 
rights, we must also respect theirs. 


Question 261 (No. 1, 117). The seventh commandment forbids all 
dishonesty, such as stealing, unjust keeping of what belongs to 
others, unjust damage to the property of others, and the accept- 
ing of bribes by public officials. 


(a) Leviticus 19, 11, 15, Deception and injustice are forbidden. 
35-36: 


(b) Deuteronomy 25, Cheating with regard to buying and 
13-16: selling is abhorrent to God. 


(c) Deuteronomy 27, 17: Removing the landmarks of a neighbor’s 
field is to inflict damage upon his prop- 
erty; such a person is cursed. 


(d) Isaias 1, 23-26: God will avenge Himself on _ those 
princes and judges who take bribes. 
Question 262 (No. 1, 118). We are obliged to restore to the owner 


stolen goods, or their value, whenever we are able. 


(a) Exodus 22, 1-14: Moses records the law of restitution for 
the Israelites. (N.B. This text may be 
used also for Question 263.) 


Question 263. Cf. the previous question. 
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Question 264 (No. 1, 119). The eighth commandment of God is: 


Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor. 


(a) Exodus 20, 16: This commandment is listed in the ten 
commandments. (Cf. Deuteronomy 5, 


20.) 


Question 265 (No. 1, 120). By the eighth commandment we are 
commanded to speak the truth in all things, but especially in 
what concerns the good name and honor of others. 


(a) Proverbs 3, 3-4: The author commends truth to his read- 
ers. 

(b) Zacharias 8, 19: The prophet exhorts the Israelites to 
love truth. 


(c) Ephesians 4, 25: The Ephesians are encouraged by St. 
Paul to speak the truth. 


Question 266 (No. 1, 121). The eighth commandment forbids lies, 
rash judgment, detraction, calumny, and the telling of secrets 
we are bound to keep. 


(a) Leviticus 19, 11-16: In these verses the Israelites are com- 
manded not to lie, nor to calumniate, 
nor to speak evil, nor to detract. 

(b) Matthew 7, 1-2: Our Lord commands us not to judge 
any man; the implication is that it is 
very easy to judge rashly. 

(c) 1 Peter 2, 1-2: Christians are urged by St. Peter to put 
away all guile and detraction. 


Question 267. A person commits the sin of rash judgment when, 


without sufficient reason, he believes something harmful to an- 
other's character. 


(a) Genesis 39, 1-20: An example of rash judgment: Joseph’s 
master believes his wife without suff- 
cient evidence. 

(b) Luke 7, 33-34: Our Lord points out the rash judgments 
against Himself and John the Baptist. 


(c) Acts 28, 1-4: Note the hasty judgment of the bar- 
barians concerning Paul. 


Question 268. A person commits the sin of detraction when, without 
a good reason, he makes known the hidden faults of another. 


(a) Proverbs 24, 9: The detractor is called the abomination 
of men. 
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(b) Ecclesiastes 10, 20: 


(c) James 4, 11: 


One should not detract the king, nor a 
rich man, even in the privacy of one’s 
room, for who knows that someone 
may not be listening? 


St. James warn his readers against de- 
traction. 


Question 269. A person commits the sin of calumny or slander when 
by lying he injures the good name of another. 


(a) Proverbs 24, 28-29: 


(b) John 8, 48-49: 


(c) Acts 24, 1-13: 


The author exhorts his readers not to 
be witnesses without cause against the 
neighbor, nor to deceive any one with 
their lips. 


The Jews calumniate Our Lord by 
falsely declaring that He is a Samaritan 
and has a devil. 


The Jews invent a number of lies in 
order to have Paul condemned to death. 


Question 270. We are obliged to keep a secret when we have prom- 
ised to do so, when our office requires it, or when the good of 


another demands it. 


(a) Proverbs 25, 9-10: 


(b) Ecclesiastes 3, 7: 


(c) Matthew 18, 15: 


The author warns against the revelation 
of secrets to strangers. 


There is a time to keep silence, and a 
time to speak; words that may be ap- 
plied to the question of secrets. 


The good reputation of another de- 
mands that an offense be condoned in 
secret, if possible. 


Question 271. A person who has sinned by detraction or calumny, 
or who has told a secret he is bound to keep, must repair the 
harm he has done to his neighbor, as far as he is able. 


(a) Deuteronomy 19, 
16-21: 


Restitution was demanded in the Old 
Testament when one Israelite spoke 
against another; then the restitution was 
an eye for an eye; under the New Law 
the restitution is in the form of retract- 
ing or making amends for the offense. 


(To be continued) 





ADOLESCENT PSYCHOLOGY AND 
TEXTBOOKS IN RELIGION 


WILLIAM A. KELLY 


School of Education, Fordham University 
New York City 


Epiror’s Note: The following paper was written at our request. Dr. 
Kelly is a psychologist. We felt our readers would like to consider current 
texts and the new texts that are to appear in terms of psychology’s knowl- 
edge of the characteristics and needs of the adolescent. The topic suggests 
a number of additional problems for investigation in the light of the primary 
objective of the Religion curriculum and the learning differences between 
pupils of the first two years and the last two years of the secondary school 
period. 


Interest in the problems and needs of adolescence 
is nothing new. From the history of all races it is 
apparent that the importance of the period has long 
been appreciated, and that there has always been some 
understanding of the developments which occur during 
this time. Within the past five decades, however, ado- 
lescence has been the subject of much scientific investi- 
gation. From careful and comprehensive studies made 
by psychologists and educators there has resulted the 
realization that, while adolescence is the most critical 
and the most difficult phase of growth and develop- 
ment, it is likewise a period of rich and vital possibili- 
ties. There is no other time in life when the individual, 
no longer a child nor yet an adult, is more in need of 
counsel, guidance and direction. The problems and 
needs, the interest and capacities, of the adolescent dif- 
fer from those of the child, yet are not the same as those 
of the adult. Though youth in this last phase of im- 
maturity puts aside many of “the things of the child,” 
yet it meanwhile does not wholly attain adult status. 
Consequently, adolescence presents many and varied 
problems which necessitate sympathetic guidance and 
wise direction in order that youth may achieve his in- 
tellectual possibilities, may attain full moral develop- 
ment, may form worthy character. 

Customarily the limits of adolescence are determined 
in physical terms. The boundaries of the period are 
considered to be puberty as its beginning and cessation 
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of growth or maturity as its end. Between these bounda- 
ries marked physical growth and changes occur. How- 
ever, while this process of rapid and often erratic 
physical growth is important and the changes resulting 
from it are significant, nevertheless physical growth 
and change constitute but one aspect of the period. 
Unquestionably a large share of the importance and 
significance of the period lies in the fact that the very 
unevenness of physical growth often involves difficul- 
ties, perplexities, and strains’ which may cause not only 
unsettled mental states but also moral and emotional 
maladjustments. Consequently, it is worthy of note that 
adolescence is likewise the time during which the boy 
and girl complete their mental, moral, emotional, and 
social preparation for maturity, and that there are 
changes and adjustments arising from each of these 
phases of adolescence. 

These changes and adjustments find expression in 
new strengths, new thoughts, new experiences, new in- 
terests. Moreover, adequate personal and social con- 
trol, the assumption of full manliness and womanliness, 
are strongly affected by the way in which the transition 
from childhood to adulthood is made. If youth passes 
through this period simply and naturally, receiving 
sympathetic and understanding guidance, the founda- 
tions will be laid for a wholesome adult life. The most 
important problem of the period is that youth learn 
to adjust himself and herself in an expanding complex 
social environment so as to meet in a truly Catholic 
spirit the innumerable problems of daily living. This 
can only be accomplished if youth acquires that Cath- 
olic way of life which is the result of knowledge, ideals, 
appreciations, habits, and interests which can be best 
inculcated by systematic training and instruction in 
Religion so that it will operate both an an integrating 
force for all that is best and highest in youth’s nature 
and also as an indispensable power for sustaining youth 
in difficult situations of life. The best means for accom- 
plishing this is to provide a religious environment both 
in the home and in the school so that youth may “pass 


IR. C. McCarthy, S.J., “Problems of Adolescent Boys and Girls,” in Pro- 
ceedings of the N.C.E.A., Vol. XXXVI (1939), pp. 393-399. 
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through temporal goods so as not to lose the eternal.” 
With this end in view Catholic education has estab- 
lished a scale of values in the things that are of concern 
to man. It places religious and moral training above 
all other objectives, for purposeful life must begin from 
within. Thus, the focal point of all Catholic teaching is 
Religion. The ideal for which it strives is to have Re- 
ligion permeate the entire curriculum, pervade every 
subject taught, and provide an atmosphere that func- 
tions throughout the entire teaching process. “It is His 
life which is the golden thread that runs throughout 
the fabric of Catholic educational theory. Christ Him- 
self is the foundation stone that gives to Catholic edu- 
cation its starting force and unity.’”* The aim of this 
system is to form Christ in youth through a knowledge 
of Christ’s life and a love for Him. The Catholic pro- 
gram of education is “Christ-centered.” Consequently, 
youth in Catholic high schools are entitled to a rich 
course of formal instruction in Religion, in which there 
is adequate recognition of the particular problems and 
needs, interests and capacities, of adolescence; in which 
knowledge and practice are guided by and graded 
according to the mental, moral, and social development 
that takes place during this period. Such recognition 
of the characteristics of adolescence means that both 
the content of courses in Religion and the method of 
religious instruction in high school should be radically 
different from those of the elementary school. It means 
that religious instruction is to be considered in its in- 
tellectual, moral, and social aspects, so that not alone 
is knowledge imparted, but likewise that knowledge is 
transmitted into principles which govern the activities 
of complete living. Consequently, in addition to in- 
telligent, logical, and systematic instruction, there must 
be consideration of the development of appreciations 
and ideals; there must be cultivation and reenforce- 
ment of habits and attitudes which will function in 
everyday living with eternal consequences. The aim, 
therefore, is to produce well-informed Catholics who 
have learned how to translate the principles of their 


*W. J. McGucken, S.J., The Catholic Way in Education (The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, 1934), p. 16. 
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religion into action in life,’ for Catholicism is more 
than a creed to be learned, it is a life to be lived. 

A thorough consideration of the religious and moral 
guidance of the adolescent would necessitate a com- 
plete discussion of all of the various characteristics 
of the period, for all have moral and religious aspects. 
Such a task is far beyond the scope of a paper of this 
kind. Here, the discussion will be confined to a brief 
presentation of some of the findings in the field of ado- 
lescent psychology which, it is hoped, may be of service 
in one aspect of religious and moral training, namely, 
the planning of textbooks which will be adapted to the 
capacities and meet the needs of adolescents. The text- 
book in Religion is of vast significance, because it de- 
termines what will be taught and to no small extent 
how it will be taught. The tremendous development 
that has taken place within modern times in the prepa- 
ration of high school textbooks in Religion has been 
adequately described recently by Father McGucken.* 
It is, therefore, not our task here to consider the con- 
tent of the textbook in Religion, even if we were com- 
petent to do so. Rather it is our task to point out simply 
some factors in adolescence which merit consideration 
in order that the content of the textbook in Religion 
may be organized with reference to the life of the ado- 
lescent, for this is the golden age of religious develop- 
ment. 

No new mental powers are acquired during ado- 
lescence, because the individual possesses from his 
earliest years the capacity to perceive, to form images, 
to remember, to think, to will. However, in the earlier 
periods of child life, environment and capacity to 
appreciate have been limited. While these mental pow- 
ers have been developing consistently throughout the 
previous periods, there occurs at adolescence a speeding 
up in the rate of development. Consequently, adoles- 
cence is characterized by an expanding of intellectual 


8F, M. Crowley. “What the Catholic High School Owes Its Pupils,” in 
Proceedings of the N.C.E.A., Vol. XXXIV (1937), pp. 226-237. 

4W. J. McGucken, S.J., “The Renascence of Religion Teaching in Ameri- 
can Catholic Secondary Schools,” in Essays on Catholic Education in the 
United States, edited by R. J. De Ferrari (Catholic University of America 
Press, Washington, D. C., 1942), pp. 341-343. 
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powers, by an unfolding of volitional capacity, and 
by a perfecting of the learning process. As a result of 
this maturing of mental powers reason becomes more 
operative in regulating conduct, and the will asserts 
itself both more frequently and more effectively. 
Hence, notable differences in performance are evident 
in the whole field of mental and moral action. These 
differences’ are demonstrated by increased ability in 
interpreting sensations, in utilizing imagery, in logical 
memory, in voluntary attention and concentration, in 
discernment of what is relevant, in self-reliance and 
sense of responsibility. However, most noteworthy 
among the developments of adolescence is the progress 
made by youth toward full maturity in the power to 
think in abstract and general terms; to comprehend 
ideas in their relation to one another, that is, to express 
judgments; to group ideas into coherent systems, that 
is, to reason. In a word, during adolescence youth is 
able to use his intellect more effectively and really to 
exercise initiative in thinking. In virtue of this devel- 
opment youth is able to appreciate his Faith in an in- 
telligent manner. He is capable of realizing its ever 
new applications to life adjustments. Consequently, the 
textbook in Religion must be designed to develop this 
understanding and to maintain this appreciation.° 
Expansion of intellectual powers signifies that youth 
is capable of understanding and applying abstract 
ideas in his relations with his fellow human beings, 
to the world about him, to God. The unfolding of voli- 
tional capacity denotes that youth has achieved the 
ability to control impulses and inhibit urgent desire 
through reason, to concentrate attention upon remote 
good, to reénforce higher but less urgent motives. It 
denotes, likewise, increased capability to direct and re- 
strain thoughts, emotions and actions, by means of 
conscious choice and to carry decisions into action. As 
a result of this intellectual and volitional development, 
youth may be expected to have acquired well the abil- 
ity to distinguish between right and wrong, to have 
achieved a high degree of self-restraint, the exercise 


5R. C. McCarthy, S.J., Training the Adolescent (Bruce, 1934), pp. 20-50. 
®8R. C. McCarthy, S.J., op. cit., pp. 179-211. 
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of which is the essential element of maral control. This 
development, which should be taken into consideration 
in the planning of textbooks in Religion, is a matter of 
increased capacity to understand principles and to 
direct conduct according to them. The task in guiding 
this development through well-ordered and positive 
presentation of the religious principles is to strengthen 
the powers, capacities, and capabilities of youth that 
he may preserve his faith intact and live his life accord- 
ing to these principles. 

The perfecting of the learning process during ado- 
lescence is evident from the adolescent’s development 
of the power to reason out decisions, to profit from 
experience, to know truth.’ In order that youth may 
utilize this perfected ability to learn in an orderly and 
systematic fashion and likewise in order to be able 
better to analyze, organize, and classify knowledge, it 
is essential that he be motivated in accordance with this 
increased ability. Motivation involves the stimulation 
of the “will to learn,” and is the central factor in all 
learning. Its purpose is to arouse interest and to stimu- 
late a desire to learn, which in turn will lead to con- 
sistent effort and application. These interests and 
efforts must be directed toward the attainment of suit- 
able purposes and definite goals. Since effective living 
depends upon the right kind of motivation, the task 
in the course in Religion is to supply motives for 
Catholic thought and action.* Only those objectives 
which are consciously sought will be attained. Since 
motivation is clearly related to control of conduct, the 
purpose of formal instruction in Religion must be to 
provide rational and ethical motives which are adapted 
to the maturity and experience of the adolescent in such 
a way that youth becomes aware of their value and 
shapes conduct according to them. These motives must 
be sufficiently strong to develop worthy attitudes and 
adequate habits, to establish the self-control, stability, 
and integrity necessary for principled living. The im- 
parting of these motives through religious instruction 


TW. A. Kelly and M. R. Kelly, Introductory Child Psychology (The Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1938), pp. 204-234. 


8). G. Kempf, Helping Youth to Grow (Bruce, 1941), pp. 64-79, 
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holds a foremost place in adolescent development, for 
it seeks to make Religion appealing. Likewise, it seeks 
to inspire a deep and abiding faith in God, to impart 
a knowledge of His laws which will result in a per- 
sonal devotion to Him, to provide the plan and purpose 
of life. Religion is rich in resources for supplying the 
most compelling ideals, the finest examples of moral- 
ity. As such, it is the support, the guide, the energizer ~ 
of all motives. Consequently, the textbook in Religion 
must aim at challenging the interest of the adolescent. 
It must demonstrate the many aspects, relationships, 
and implications of the doctrines of the Faith in such 
a way as to appeal to youth’s intellectual capacity, and 
in such a way that determined efforts to master these 
will result. Among the many learning aids which will 
be of service and of value in thus vitalizing Religion 
so that it may be as inspiring’ as it should be are: class 
discussions of difficulties, floor talks, answering of ques- 
tions which might be raised by non-Catholics, explana- 
tions for belief, preparation of term papers, assembling 
bibliographies of Catholic literature, and debates. 
The mental and volitional expansion and the perfect- 
ing of the learning process during adolescence lead to 
an intense consciousness of self as a person, to reflection 
upon the meaning and purpose of life, particularly 
upon human destiny. Out of this consciousness of self 
grows a social awareness together with a recognition 
of the problems of life. Youth becomes fully and 
keenly aware that he is a member of a social order 
much wider in scope than the home and the school. 
He becomes conscious of new interests, relationships 
and attitudes of a social nature. The result is a chang- 
ing and broadening of interests and activities which 
are reflected especially in social participation, in read- 
ing preferences, and in vocational planning. These in- 
terests and activities demonstrate the developing of a 
sense of responsibility. Textbooks in Religion which 
are adapted to the adolescent’s level of development 
should take into consideration these interests and activi- 
ties both as aids for rendering the learning of Religion 





®D. A. Lord, S.J., Some Notes on the Guidance of Youth (The Queen’s 
Work, St. Louis, 1937), pp. 172-174, 
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attractive and also as a means for stimulating youth 
to improve himself and to achieve Catholic leadership. 

Adolescents by their nature have needs for social 
contacts with other persons, and so they seek member- 
ship in social groups. In these groups they manifest a 
willingness to subordinate themselves and their desires 
to the demands and the welfare of the group. They 
display enthusiasm and pride in their social affiliations. 
Such social activity promotes qualities of leadership, 
of good fellowship, and of worthy followership, while 
at the same time it stimulates a sense of responsibility. 
Here Religion should furnish guiding principles and 
moral influences so that the adolescent’s social interests 
may be directed into fine and worthwhile ambitions. 
Indifference to this aspect of adolescent development 
implies failure to realize one of the finest opportunities 
to provide adequate guidance. The Sodality Move- 
ment typifies the most eminently desirable type of social 
action for the Catholic adolescent. The Sodality affords 
training in cooperation and inculcates a spirit of loyalty. 
Now the youth can understand the Church as a society, 
can comprehend his and her own part in it, and can 
appreciate loyalty to its ideals. Another phase of this 
social development that is evident during adolescence 
is a new and natural interest in the other sex.” This 
involves a very natural desire to be attractive to and 
to associate with persons of the opposite sex. This 
requires the guidance and the understanding that can 
come only from religious motives in order that ade- 
quate provision may be made for social contacts be- 
tween adolescent boys and girls, and in order that a 
dignified, reverent attitude toward sex may be incul- 
cated. 

The social development which takes place at ado- 
lescence creates and stimulates broad and varied inter- 
ests in people, places, and things. Among the ways in 
which this phase of development finds expression is 
through reading activities, the function of which is to 
give a variety of experiences. Likewise, the develop- 
ment of the reasoning process at adolescence enables 
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youth to comprehend more difficult types of material. 
The adolescent should have mastered the techniques 
of reading, and should have acquired considerable skill 
and speed in reading. So it is to be expected that the 
adolescent will be able to read effectively and selec- 
tively. During this period youth’s reading vocabulary 
approximates 9,000 to 10,000 words, and additions to it 
are continually being made. However, it is not to be 
assumed that every adolescent in high school has mas- 
tered fully the art of reading. Modern surveys have re- 
vealed serious weaknesses in ability to use basic skills in 
reading. In fact, remedial instruction may be necessary 
to prevent both scholastic and social maladjustments. 

Good reading is the most important ingredient in 
education. Yet, it is well to remember that reading in 
itself is no virtue. The important question is: “What 
does the adolescent read?” Because of the social devel- 
opment which is taking place, the adolescent strives to 
measure up to public opinion as he sees it depicted in 
his reading. There is danger in this, for certain types 
of modern literature seek to attract especially the mind 
of youth. This literature includes much that ridicules 
marriage, exalts sex, decries the need of Religion, and 
thus works incalculable harm on the adolescent. Con- 
sequently, it is the task of religious instruction to pro- 
vide motives which will stimulate and cultivate im- 
proved reading tastes that are morally and socially sig- 
nificant, and will last throughout life. 

. By the time adolescence is reached youth turns to 
specialized and individualized interests in reading 
which touch upon many fields. However, the period 
of adolescence is characterized by strong tenden- 
cies toward hero-worship, exploration, adventure, and 
achievement. So, it is natural that the boy’s reading 
preferences run to biographical, travel, and historical 
narrative in which the fundamental motives are cour- 
age, heroic example, and loyalty. Likewise, as if fore- 
shadowing life activities, the boy becomes interested in 
technical and scientific subjects. There is a decided in- 
crease in the number of magazines read in these fields. 
The girl may be expected to manifest a decided ma- 
turity in reading tastes. This is evident in her prefer- 
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ence for adult romantic fiction. There is a danger, 
however, that she may steep herself in sentimental fic- 
tion if not provided with proper direction. 

The reading interests of the adolescent derive their 
importance from the réle which they play in the wise 
use of leisure and in character formation. Guidance 
is needed for the proper motivation of these interests. 
Catholic education through the class in Religion keeps 
before youth models which are concrete and deserving 
of imitation, which satisfy the hero-worshipping tend- 
ency without fear of disillusionment. It provides an 
untold wealth of resources in the lives of Christ, of 
His Blessed Mother, of those heroes and heroines of 
Religon, the Saints, so many of whom were canonized 
tor their deeds of self-sacrifice and service to human- 
ity. Likewise, through the Religion class can be stimu- 
lated an intelligent acquaintanceship with Catholic lit- 
erature through a constructive motivation of the hero- 
worship tendency by an appeal to the ideals and as- 
pirations which lead adolescents to identify themselves 
with the heroes of whom they read. Catholics, some 
of them canonized Saints, have been great national 
heroes, leaders in world movements, philosophers, art- 
ists, scientists, and pioneers in every field of human en- 
deavor. Biographies and stories of their lives and 
deeds are available, although there is still a need to 
present them in fascinating ways, emphasizing the 
Catholic spirit pervading their lives and deeds.” 

The approach of full mental and social maturity 
leads the adolescent to take thought of the years ahead, 
to become interested in future vocations, to plan life 
work. This matter of selecting a vocation is a crucial 
event in the life of youth. The aim of every youth is to 
find the right place in life, the place in which he can 
best utilize his abilities and talents so that he may pre- 
pare himself for a future career in which he will find 
satisfaction, in which he may render service, and in 
which he may receive a reasonable recognition of his 
worth. It is of special significance, too, that adolescence 
is the period in which most religious vocations have 
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their inception. However, whether or not the youth’s 
vocation lies in the field of religion, the choice of a 
life work has religious and moral implications. There 
is a spiritual as well as a material preparation of youth 
necessary for entering upon the work that is to be theirs 
throughout life. To plan textbooks in Religion in ac- 
cord with adolescent needs implies that consideration 
be given to this most important phase of life. More- 
over, such consideration should include provision for 
instruction concerning parenthood, the only profession 
for which professional training is neglected. Because 
parenthood means codperation with God’s design for 
the perpetuation of the human race, it involves respon- 
sibilities, rights, and duties of a moral nature. ‘Today’s 
adolescents will be the parents of tomorrow. The text- 
book in Religion must present specifically the spiritual 
and moral needs of home and family life. 

In this discussion of the applications of the prin- 
ciples of adolescent psychology to the planning of text- 
books in Religion, some of the problems, needs, inter- 
ests, and capacities of youth in this period have been 
presented. Nothing novel, nothing unusual, has been 
set forth here, for such was not the writer’s intention. 
The purpose of this paper is rather to emphasize and 
to reénforce the conviction that the textbook in Relig- 
ion is of vast significance in moulding character, in 
forming the complete person, in providing the highest 
motives and the most worthy ideals for directing youth 
to the fulfillment of the destiny for which life was 
given. Consequently, it has been recommended that, 
to be effective, textbooks in Religion designed for the 
adolescent must be planned and organized with refer- 
ence to his life. Materials must be suited to his capac- 
ity to comprehend, and must in addition be presented 
to the heart as well as to the mind. These books must 
play an important role in challenging, satisfying, and 
guiding youth in an understanding of his widening 
interests. They must appreciate his needs and his prob- 
lems, and provide real direction in meeting these needs 
and in solving these problems. Textbooks in Religion 
designed for the adolescent should afford the training 
for full and happv participation in Catholic Action. 





THE RELIGION BULLETIN BOARD 


PART IV. PLACEMENT, ARRANGEMENT OF ITEMS 


BROTHER B. ROBERT, F.S.C. 
Saint Mary’s High School 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


Epiror’s Nore: This is Part IV in a series of articles treating of the Re- 
ligion Bulletin Board. Part I of Brother Robert’s series was published in 
our January, 1943, issue. Limitations in space did not permit our publica- 
tion of all of Part IV in this number of the JouRNAL. The article will be 
completed in next month’s issue. 

Be my guest! Come into my classroom and make an 
imaginary visit this week-end, because | want you to see 
my bulletin board in the rough, when it is stripped of 
all clippings. Before you glance at it, however, let me 
warn you that you are in for a disappointing sur- 
prise. ‘Truly, you will be astonished at the utter sim- 
plicity of it. “Elegant” certaintly does not describe it. 
If some of the good Sisters saw it, they might be 
strongly tempted to cut the eyesore down and throw 
it away. 

How is it made? It consists of a section of corru- 
gated pasteboard (approximately twenty-six by thirty- 
three inches) cut from a large heavy-duty carton—yes, 
the ordinary cardboard packing box used as a shipping 
container by thousands of concerns. “Heavy-duty” is 
emphasized, because the board is composed of a double 
corrugated layer which provides sufficient depth to 
prevent thumb tacks from passing clear through and 
sticking out on-the other side. Single thickness would 
do too, but unless strips of wood or cardboard are 
placed on the back to keep it away from the wall, the 
protruding tacks will damage the wall or siding be- 
hind the bulletin board. Not only that, but almost 
every time a thin board (such as beaver-board or paste- 
board) is pressed against the wall, the tacks become 
loosened, and as a result the clippings slide out of place 
and assume a careless, bedraggled appearance. 

Teachers who have had experience with ordinary 
hard bulletin board material (wood, insulation board, 
plywood or beaver-board) should note particularly 
the reason why I prefer ordinary pasteboard, viz., the 
ease with which tacks can be removed. To pull thumb 
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tacks out of a hard bulletin board, a person needs to 
possess strong finger-nails and a herculean grip. A 
sharp instrument may be used, of course, but unless 
care is exercised, the mounted articles, which frequent- 
ly can be used from year to year, may be damaged or 
torn. With pasteboard, on the other hand, tacks can 
be inserted and removed quickly and easily with the 
finger-nails. Outside of a slight perforation or two, 
material handled in this way will be as good as new 
when it is dismounted. 

The saving of time in removing tacks is another fac- 
tor in favor of this type of material. In all, the side of a 
packing box is easy to procure, costs nothing, is easily 
mounted and dismounted because of its lightness, and, 
in general, renders satisfactory service as a bulletin 
board. Indeed, even if I were stationed in a school 
equipped with built-in bulletin boards composed of 
wood or some other hard backing, I would attempt to 
employ the pasteboard by tacking it right over the 
permanent material. 

As you stand in the classroom viewing the bulletin 
board, you might be inclined to suggest tactfully that 
a frame around the board would improve its appear- 
ance. “After all,” you might add, “neatness is a virtue, 
and we Religious should teach by example.” True 
enough, but as far as I am concerned, the frame would 
only be in the way. Generally, the bulletin board is lit- 
erally covered with clippings; frequently they extend 
above and beyond the top and side edges, while some 
are suspended below the lower edge. Excepting pos- 
sibly two or three boys who have removed items after 
school at the end of the week, the members of my class 
have never seen the bare board; it is always covered 
with religious display matter. Inasmuch as the bulletin 
board has served merely as a vehicle, an instrument, a 
means to an end, I have been as indifferent about its ap- 
pearance when vacant, as a window-trimmer regarding 
the ungracefulness of a mannequin before it is prepared 
for display. No, my attention has been centered on 
what is of vital importance, the content. 


Placement 


When high school, college, or even post-graduate stu- 
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dents first enter the classroom, for what section of the 
room do most of them head? The common tendency, 
you will doubtless admit, is to select the back seats, or 
at least to take precautions against receiving those most 
conspicuous and at the same time most unpopular 
places—seats in the front of the room. Since most 
youngsters desire to shun the prominence commonly 
associated with that dread locality, you can readily un- 
derstand why my bulletin board was ignored several 
years ago when it was placed in the “no-man’s land” 
of the classroom, just beside the teacher’s desk. That 
blunder taught me a lesson, and so now the Religion 
board is mounted on the rear wall where the most 
“timid soul” as well as the most troublesome character 
in the class can remain for as long as he desires with- 
out in the least attracting attention from the teacher. 


Arrangement of Items 


It is a foregone conclusion that, as far as the arrange- 
ment of items on the bulletin board is concerned, vari- 
ety should prevail. Hence, simple printed articles, 
sketches, cartoons, and pictures will be mixed up to 
some extent. That “to some extent” is used deliberately. 
Some order or system in the placement of clippings on 
the board is desirable. It would not do, for instance, to 
tack up articles haphazardly, disregarding symmetry 
or the height of the display in comparison to the aver- 
age height of students. These details deserve some con- 
sideration. 

_ Naturally, when tacking up the week’s display mate- 
rial, we begin at the top and work down. In the hope 
of catching the eyes of the boys and drawing them to 
the exhibition, a large outstanding picture is frequently 
placed in the top center position. “As little verbal com- 
ment as possible” is the criterion for this conspicuous 
site, and what printed matter does accompany the illus- 
tration should be on the bottom, where all the students 
can conveniently read it. Likewise, with the idea of 
readability in mind, pictures or cartoons which can 
almost be interpreted at a glance are set along the upper 
edge in order that the smaller boys will not be com- 
pelled to strain their eyes attempting to read fine print 
beyond the range of their vision. 
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The uppermost part completed, the next step is to 
remove to a new neighborhood the two “regulars,” 
which obviously should not consistently appear in the 
same section week after week. ‘The “picture of the 
week,” for example, moves about regularly; pupils 
must hunt for it. Formerly, I identified this feature 
by writing the title directly on the cartoon or picture, 
but recently, however, another piece of paper on which 
“Picture of the Week” is typed heavily in red, has 
served this purpose. The latter is placed in back of the 
item it identifies in such a way that the title only ex- 
tends above the top. A pair of tacks fastens both in 
place. Since the featured item has not been defaced by 
having the title written on it, this arrangement makes 
it available for some other purpose at a later date. 

From the question, “Brother, which one is the ‘pic- 
ture of the week’’” a lad gently reminded me that this 
item required proper setting off from its neighbors. 
Consequently, whenever identification is at all doubt- 
ful, both the feature and its title are mounted at an 
angle so that every pupil can make no mistake in dis- 
tinguishing it from surrounding clippings. 

“Your Motion Picture Guide” (published in some 
diocesan papers), the other “regular,” also changes its 
habitation from time to time. This list of motion pic- 
tures reviewed and classified by the National Council 
of the Legion of Decency enables the boys to ascertain 
whether a certain movie is approved or not. 

The Legion of Decency is doing a splendid job. 
However, how many of our high school adolescents 
know what it is? Early this year, I conducted an anon- 
ymous survey in my freshman class, asking the ques- 
tion: “What is the Legion of Decency?” Over fifty- 
five percent of the boys were unable to furnish even a 
a vague definition. Such an unbelievably high percent- 
age is not so strange when we consider the fact that the 
diocesan paper does not carry it. But even if it did, 
how many parents are regular subscribers? And in 
those families where a diocesan weekly (carrying the 
classified motion picture list) is available, how many 
adolescents go to the trouble of looking up the films 
they expect to see? 

After the Legion Movie Guide (revised from time 
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to time) had been displayed in my classroom for about 
four months, another anonymous survey revealed the 
fact that over fifty percent of the boys did not consult 
it before attending a particular motion picture, while 
only twenty-one percent indicated that they did. Some 
twenty percent were in between. It would be unwise to 
form a hasty conclusion on the basis of these statistics, 
but it does give some reason for venturing the opinion 
that a large proportion of our youngsters do not be- 
come acquainted with the information published by 
this organization, and, still worse, when the opportu- 
nity is provided they do not allow themselves to be 
guided by it in their choice of movie entertainment. 

One teacher I have met contentedly ignores the per- 
plexing problem. He considers it imprudent to mount 
the Legion listings; in his opinion the sight of the 
“condemned” titles tells the students which movies are 
indecent and thereby encourages or invites them to go 
to see them. The student who does the opposite of what 
we recommend is bad enough, but what about the lewd- 
minded pupil who desires to view films of an immoral 
character, and who searches out the condemned sec- 
tion of the very list we put up in order to find one that 
is playing in his neighborhood? 

For some time I have considered eliminating the 
“Unobjectionable for Adults,” the “Objectionable in 
Part,” and the “Condemned” lists, and exhibiting only 
the “Unobjectionable for General Patronage” section. 
This procedure, by withholding the names of con- 
demned and objectionable movies, would perhaps pre- 
clude the above undesirable outcome, but looking at it 
from another angle, it would serve merely as a partial 
remedy. It would leave the students in a doubtful state 
of mind regarding the true moral nature of many films. 
Under the assumption that our approved list is out-of- 
date, or possibly yielding to that human tendency to 
“take a chance,” especially since they are not sure it is 
condemned, some boys might patronize salacious pic- 
tures. 

This assertion will probably invite debate, but some- 
how or other I would like to believe that the propor- 
tion of students in our Catholic high schools who would 
make a sinful use of a movie list is negligible, and, act- 
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ing on this belief, 1 continue to display the guide in its 
entirety, even though some contrary youngster may 
utilize it improperly. For that matter, any lesson on 
morality might lead to the same dreadful result. If a 
teacher holds to the opinion that a complete movie list 
advertises indecent films, then he must likewise admit 
that Our Lord and every Religion teacher today ad- 
vertises sin. Can we on that account indiscriminately 
cast aside the essential doctrine on sin? “Emphasize the 
positive side” is sound pedagogical theory, but can it be 
construed to mean that we should overlook or ignore 
the negative aspects? 

Because our discussion of this question has been nec- 
essarily limited to its relationship with the bulletin 
board program, we have hardly scratched the surface. 
The appalling state of affairs today, the indifference of 
Catholics coupled with the fact that movie producers 
are reported to be planning even bolder films, clamors 
for action. An enthusiastic nation-wide revival of the 
Legion of Decency is in order. Shall we Religion teach- 
ers side-step the issue by placidly doing little or noth- 
ing about it? 

It would be interesting, and doubtless enlightening 
too, to learn what other Religion teachers are doing to 
solve this modern problem. Posting the L. O. D. classi- 
fications in class, which is the least we can do, is cer- 
tainly not a perfect solution. A more satisfactory 
method of dealing with this menace to the morals 
of our youth is the quest of many a zealous Religion 
teacher today. 

Returning to our bulletin board, when an adolescent 
finishes his meal, he naturally expects something a little 
more palatable in the form of dessert; so, too, when the 
pupils have been observing and reading clippings on 
the bulletin board, they deserve a choice morsel, a men- 
tal tidbit which we might term an “intellectual dessert” 
—a humorous cartoon or comic strip. We all enjoy a 
good laugh, youngsters especially, and if it is natural to 
laugh, our display of Religion material would be some- 
what artificial if it did not afford our students some 
slight amusement. A bit of humor, therefore, man- 
ages to find its way to the bottom of my weekly exhibi- 
tion. Now and then a childish trick, such as a small 
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paper which invites the pupils to ““Turn me over,” and 
then instructs them on the other side to ““Turn me back 
so that I can catch another ‘chump,’ ” offers a welcome 
change from the second-hand humor clipped from 
newspapers or magazines. As a general rule, “comics” 
or cartoons are limited to those only which treat of 
some aspect of school life, or which contain a moral 
of some kind. 

Fresh-News, our weekly class paper, has also ap- 
peared on the lowest portion of the bulletin board. 
When class funds were low, only four copies were pro- 
duced, and while three circulated among the boys, one 
remained at the disposal of all, held with one tack at a 
corner, so that both sides could be read. Now that we 
are financially able to mimeograph it, however, each 
class member receives a copy, and none is tacked on 
the board. 

The weekly honor roll just about completes the items 
reserved for the lowest section, with the exception, here 
and there, of some prayer leaflet or other short book- 
let. By attaching these latter with a short cord, pupils 
are able to take them in hand and examine every page. 

Believe it or not, despite our frequent excursions 
down sidepaths, we have finally arrived—we have fin- 
ished mounting items on our imaginary bulletin board, 
and now the entire display is ready for the eyes of our 
students. What yet remains for us to do? We ought, it 
seems to me, go a step further by making provision for 
definite periods of time when the students can freely 
go to the exhibition and consult it. In the event that 
the class remains in its own home-room for the usual 
study period, we might approach the teacher who pre- 
sides at that time to arrange matters so that the pupils 
are permitted to view the board quietly, a few at a 
time. 

Students should be allowed to inspect the board with- 
out first securing permission. A few lads, to be sure, 
abuse the privilege from time to time, but the majority 
of my boys conduct themselves properly under this ar- 
rangement. A sharp “sit down” order to the pupil who 
begins to talk is doubly effective: it checks the disorder, 
and, as we all know, it dampens the exuberance of 
others who might be similarly tempted. 

(To be continued) 





College Religion 


TEACHING THE PENITENTIAL PSALMS 


SISTER M. BEDE, O.S.F. 


College of Saint Teresa 
Winono, Minnesota 


The continued emphasis on the need of public wor- 
ship and the ever increasing interest in the Liturgy 
on the part of the clergy and laity are gradually mak- 
ing us more conscious of the official prayers of the 
Church. These days of war and greed, when the evi- 
dent necessity of prayer is more forcibly brought to 
our minds, furnish us with an especially favorable op- 
portunity to restore to the laity, by way of interest 
and practice, the original prayers of the Church— the 
Psalms. The restoration of the Psalms, however, will 
obviously necessitate a training in the appreciation of 
them, a few at a time perhaps, and in such groupings as 
those sung as Vespers, those in Compline, and the Peni- 
tential Psalms. In these distressing times, this last 
group might have a great appeal if the laity were made 
acquainted with the place of these poetic lamentations 
in history, their significance as liturgical prayers, their 
spirit and meaning. 

In every country men of piety and learning encour- 
aged the use of the Penitential Psalms. The Confes- 
stons of St. Augustine, whose conversion is attributed 
to the Psalms, is vibrant throughout with the peniten- 
tial sighs of David. To such a degree did the Bishop 
of Hippo appreciate these prayers that in his last ill- 
ness, according to Possidius, he ordered the seven 
Psalms of David to be inscribed in large letters on the 
wall where he could see them, read them, and in union 
with them weep continually. Cassiodorus recom- 
mended them to the use of the faithful as a means of 
making them pure of heart. Pope Innocent III or- 
dered them, in addition to the Canonical Office, to be 
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recited during Lent. Even in our own times, Father 
O’Neill, by furnishing a more readable translation and 
attractive format (Psalms and Canticles, Bruce, 1937) 
has tried to revive among the laity an interest in the 
Psalms, while Father Martindale (Towards Loving 
the Psalms, Sheed and Ward, 1940) has explained 
verses of them, elucidating their beauty and practical- 
ity. 
From the earliest days of Christianity the Church 
voiced her spirit of penance through the Psalms. In 
the ancient ceremony of the reconciliation of peni- 
tents, the Seven Penitential Psalms had a prominent 
place. Even as late as the tenth century Regino, in his 
Penitential Discipline, enjoined the use of them in the 
ceremony of granting absolution to those who, after 
performing public penance, were to be restored to the 
Church: “He (the Bishop) shall lead them (the Peni- 
tents) into the church, and prostrate upon the floor he 
shall chant with tears, together with all the clergy, the 
seven Penitential Psalms, for their absolution.” 

In the Middle Ages the Penitential Psalms became 
a general and permanent devotion for both monks and 
laity, for these Psalms were among the many devotions 
added to the Office in the thirteenth century. To St. 
Benedict of Aniane at the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury is attributed the popular use of the Penitential 
Psalms in monastic devotions, and to him also may well 
be ascribed the devotional use of Psalms in the ordi- 
nary round of monastic duties—‘“‘in coquino, in pis- 
trino, in cellario, psalmas canant.” Among the nine uses 
of the Psalms suggested by Alcuin for the daily use of 
the monks, he places first on the list the Penitential 
with the advice: “If you wish to do penance for your 
sins, and if you would by the confession of your sins 
obtain pardon, .. . recite the Seven Psalms of David” \ 
(De Psalmorum Usu, Migne, P. L., Cl, 466). 

Between the thirteenth and the sixteenth centuries in 
England the Seven Psalms were especially popular 
among the laity, for whom they served both as prayers 
and meditation. It is rather significant that the appre- 
ciation of these Psalms came through the education of 
children in the schools, for they were constantly in- 
cluded in the Mediaeval Primer, a book based pri- 
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marily on the Breviary, or more properly on the accre- 
tions to the Breviary, and used as a text in the schools. 
Since this book contained a collection of prayers, it 
became in time the common and familiar prayer book 
of the laity. Furthermore, the various expositions on 
the Penitential Psalms (especially those by Gregory the 
Great, Alcuin, and Pope Innocent III) caused these 
Psalms to be better understood by the laity, as well as 
the monks, and furnished material for their medita- 
tion. 

The Penitential Psalms have a very special signifi- 
cance as liturgical prayers. In the first place, the 
Psalms as a whole were the only prayers of the people 
long before the formulation of the present liturgical 
prayers of the Church. In fact, while the priests were 
extemporizing in the services, the faithful had a litur- 
gical formula—the Psalms—by which they prayed col- 
lectively and for the common good. Today, as we say 
the Penitential Psalms we are uniting ourselves with 
the spirit of the early Church and with that of the Lit- 
urgy, in which they eventually became incorporated. 
We are also praying as the Church prays. When the 
Church in her Liturgy wishes to call down the mercy 
of God (as in services for the dead, in the Tenebra, in 
seasons of Penance, in the blessings of bells and of 
cemeteries), she uses one or all of the Penitential 
Psalms. 

In the recitation of these Psalms one can also recog- 
nize the four ends of sacrifice, namely, adoration, rep- 
aration, petition and thanksgiving. Although all the 
seven Psalms may be offered as acts of adoration, some 
verses are in themselves the highest and most fitting ex- 
pressions of praise to the Most High. “Thou shalt open 
my lips, O Lord: and my mouth shall declare Thy 
praise” (50, 16). “Be glad in the Lord, and rejoice in 
the Lord ye just: and glory, all ye right of heart” (31, 
11). The worshipper is continually calling on God to 
save him, to hear him, to create a clean heart in him. 
Psalm 142 is generally recognized as a Psalm of thanks- 
giving. Thus, it is throughout these Psalms that man is 
directing his thoughts to God rather than himself. And 
with the full consciousness of his sin, man is sacrificing 
his personal interests to those of God. 
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In seasons of penance, when the Church in her Lit- 
urgy is appealing for mercy and is saying the special 
prayers of repentance, the faithful are encouraged in 
union with the Church to perform acts of private pen- 
ance. What prayers in private at this time could be 
more appropriate and could better express our senti- 
ments than the Penitential Psalms, which have been 
long and generally singled out for their penitential 
spirit? By reciting, even privately, these prayers that 
are used in public worship one can take an active share 
in the reparation for sin. 

At this time when war is making us more conscious 
of the need of reparation, we might well profit by the 
advice Alcuin gave his monks in regard to the recita- 
tion of these Psalms: 


We read that Christ, our Lord, spent the night in prayer (Luke 
VI, 12). If He, who was free from sin, spent the night in prayer, 
why should we, who are conceived in sin and iniquity, pamper our- 
selves by luxuriating in sleep? Let us examine our ways and let us 
double our lamentations, especially because the good that we ought 
to have done we have not done, and because we have wrought the 
evil which we ought not to have wrought. Besides let us sing in 
restitution the Seven Psalms of David, which almost all spiritual men 
have handed’ down as the most fitting for penance (De Psalmorum 


Usu, Migne, Cl, 470). 


The Penitential Psalms should as a group. have a 
great appeal to a penitent soul, for they express for him 
the three acts which he performs, namely, contrition, 
confession and satisfaction. The penitent, like David, 
approaches the God he offended, and in the words in- 
spired by God expresses the emotion of his heart: “My 
heart is troubled (37, 11). I am smitten as grass (101, 
5).” Then overcome with shame and sorrow for having 
offended his God, he seeks relief in these words: “I will 
declare my iniquity and I will think upon my sin 
(37, 19). I will confess against myself my injustice 
(31, 5).” But as he realizes, too, that satisfaction must 
be done, he exclaims: “A sacrifice of God is an afflicted 
spirit (50, 18) . Thou wilt cast off all them that afflict 
my soul: for I am Thy servant” (142, 12).” 

No matter how often one frequents the Sacrament of 
Penance, these Psalms suit every penitent whether his 
sins be grievous or venial. Directed straight to God, 
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they focus the attention on God and place the mind in 
a mood of sorrow, an attitude most desirable for the 
worthy reception of the Sacrament. Since they utter 
sentiments of shame, gratitude and peace, they express 
what the sinner feels but otherwise would not know 
how to formulate in words. Who after confession has 
not prayed for the grace of perseverance, which might 
well be expressed in the words of the Psalmist: “Make 
the way known to me wherein I should walk” (142, 8) ? 
And who is there who in peace of soul has not said: 
“My soul hath relied on His word: my soul hath 
hoped in the Lord” (129, 5). 

While the penitent thus in spiritual communion with 
his God has aroused in his soul the dispositions neces- 
sary to make a worthy confession, he also has vocalized 
tor himself thoughts and emotions which make him 
conscious of the gravity and dignity of the Sacrament 
of Penance. But at the same time that the penitent is 
making private use of the prayers used in the Liturgy, 
he is keeping himself in union with the spirit of the 
Church. 

Alcuin, in his exposition of the Penitential Psalms, 
encouraged their use because of their universal value 
to the spiritual life: 

In these are the confessions of simners; in these penitential tears 
are excited; in these compunction of heart is renewed. . . . Whoever 
recites these Psalms with devotion, and whoever learns to examine 


them carefully, will find in them an assurance of salvation, the 
wondrous participation of celestial joys. 


If it were possible today to make lay people appre- 
ciate the value of the Psalms as prayer, our prayers 
might be more efficacious before the throne of God. 
Surely if there was ever a time when prayers of repa- 
ration, adoration, petition and thanksgiving were 
needed, it is today when because of the evident neglect 
of prayer the whole world is in confusion. It must 
surely be that the prayers inspired by God Himself 
will touch His Sacred Heart more readily. And thus 
be the recitation of liturgical prayers either in our 
churches publicly, or at the fireside in family prayer, 
or in private as a colloquy with God, we may be better 
able to restore to our fellow-men the Psalms as our 
heritage of prayer. 





New Books in Rebiew 


Moral Guidance, A Text Book on Principles of Conduct for Col- 
leges and Universities. By Edwin F. Healy, S.J. Chicago, Illinois 
(3441 North Ashland Avenue): Loyola University Press, 1942. 

Teachers’ Manual for Moral Guidance. Pp. 111. Free with class- 
room orders. 


In the January, 1942, number of this JOURNAL’ Rev- 
erend R. C. Hartnett, S.J., described a content and 
method for teaching moral theology to college juniors 
in a two-hour course running through two semesters. 
The textbook used in the course described by Father 
Hartnett was the mimeographed form of Father 
Healy’s Moral Guidance. Written with junior and 
senior college classes in view, the text not only directs 
the advanced learner in the defense of Catholic doc- 
trines of moral conduct, but in understanding them 
and in the analysis of a host of related problems that 
frequently appear in the life of the average man and 
woman. The author’s purpose has been to develop in 
young men and young women “a profound respect for 
the law of God and a conscience that is delicate with- 
out being puritanical or squeamish.” At the close of 
each chapter topics for discussion are listed, present- 
ing pertinent questions “to stimulate thought in the 
students and lead them to become acquainted with 
other books in this field.” Statements are at times true, 
and at times false or partially false, and require the 
student to determine their truth and to defend his 
opinion with solid reasons. The author presupposes 
that students have already completed courses in gen- 
eral and special ethics, although in Chapter I he does 
present a cursory review of ethics. The language of 
the text is simple and direct, and the publishers have 
produced a volume that should be a joy to study—in 
size of type, margins and headings, and page appear- 


1Rev. R. C. Hartnett, “Moral Theology for Juniors,’ in JOURNAL oF 
Revicious Instruction, Vol. XII (January, 1942), pp. 428-421. 
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ance in general. Instructors should find Father Healy’s 
Teachers’ Manual an invaluable handbook. It con- 
tains solutions for all the cases to be analyzed, offers 
brief expositions of the topics to be discussed, as well 
as a select bibliography for the instructor. 

Chastity and Catholic Youth. By Gerald Kelly, S.J. In collabora- 
tion with Benjamin R. Fulkerson, $.J., and Clarence F. Whitford, 
S.J. Saint Mary’s College, Saint Mary’s, Kansas, 1941. Pp. 77. 

Several months ago when we read an enthusiastic 
review of this booklet in Theological Studies, we wrote 
to the author for a review copy. In sending us a copy 
Father Kelly said: 

Really, though, it isn’t a book. It’s simply a set of notes of mine 
that many of our Religion teachers and student counsellors wanted 
to use. To make it easy to handle, I had the notes planographed in 
a brochure form. Some of our college teachers have been using them 
experimentally. If the experiment works, we may publish the notes. 
. .. I am quite willing to send copies of the brochure to priests and 
religious and other teachers, if they wish them. There is no official 
price, but it helps defray expense if they send 35 cents. 











Chastity and Catholic Youth has been written for 
young men and women of college age. The authors 
believe that the question of chastity cannot be under- 
stood completely without a consideration of the more 
general questions of friendship, companionship of the 
sexes, and love. The book, which is in two parts, de- 
votes the first to “Friendship and Sex Attraction” and 
the second to the more particularized subject of “‘Chas- 
tity.” It offers a clear presentation of Catholic moral 
teaching on chastity, limited almost exclusively to 
extra-marital chastity and to the practical illustrations 
and applications of interest and assistance to the young. 
Catholic college youth need this type of presentation 
to meet situations and needs of our day in conformity 
with the faith they profess. Chapter titles indicate the 
authors’ treatment: 

Part One: I. True Friendship; II. General Sex Attraction; IIT. 
Personal Sex Attraction; IV. Physical Sex Attraction; V. First 
Practical Application: Choice of a Marriage Partner; VI. Second 
Practical Application: “Falling Out of Love.” Part Two: I. The 
Divine Plan of Reproduction; I]. The Meaning of Chastity; III. 
God’s Law of Chastity; IV. Practical Moral Principles; V. Some 
Practical Applications; VI. The Beauty of Chastity; VII. Celibacy. 
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The Old Testament and the Critics. Translated from the French 
of J. Coppens by Edward A. Ryan, S.J., and Edward W. Tribbe, 
S.J. Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony’s Guild Press, 1942. Pp. 
167. Price $2.50 plus: postage. 

The author of this volume has collaborated with its 
translators in rewriting the text and bringing it up to 
date. The book surveys the literature of Old Testa- 
ment Criticism, evaluates it, and presents the results that 
Catholic exegesis may use in clarifying and strengthen- 
ing its own positions. The author is one of the Church’s 
leading Scripture scholars. His writing manifests a 
nice piece of content organization. This book should 
be in the library of every Catholic college and high 
school, and available as a reference for the teacher. 


The National Catholic Almanac, 1943. Compiled by the Fran- 
ciscan Clerics of Holy Name College, Washington, D. C. Paterson, 
New Jersey: St. Anthony’s Guild Press, 1943. Pp. 800. Price Paper, 
$1.00 plus postage; Cloth $1.50 plus postage. 


Elementary and high school teachers who know the 
National Catholic Almanac are always eager to have 


a copy of it in their classrooms. Pupils enjoy using it 
as a reference on world events, religious statistics, art 
and literature, government, history, apologetics, educa- 
tion, doctrine, and during these present years on war 
chronology and military information. A brief review 
cannot describe adequately the wealth of content in 
this volume, which is brought up to date yearly. 


We Stand With Christ. An Essay in Catholic Apologetics. By 
Joseph Clifford Fenton, $.T.D., Milwaukee, Wisconsin (540 North 
Milwaukee Street): The Bruce Publishing Company, 1943. Pp. 
463. Price $3.75. 

This book has been written to help American Cath- 
olics to “point effectively at Christ,” that through their 
efforts “more may come to know Him better and, know- 
ing Him, to achieve the eternal life He died to pro- 
cure for them.” To meet the need for direct evidence, 
the author includes the texts of pertinent documents, 
so that the reader may have at hand, without consult- 
ing other sources, what Jesus said and what others 
have said about Him. In his first chapter Father Fen- 
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ton discusses the work of apologetics. The following 
chapter titles indicate the volume’s organization of 
content: 


I. The Work of Apologetics; II. The Concept of Revelation; III. 
The Characteristics of Revelation; IV. The Possibility of Revela- 
tion; V. The Necessity of Revelation; VI. The Discernibility of 
Divine Revelation; VII. The Process of Proof; VIII. The Historical 
Evidence about Jesus of Nazareth; IX. The Claims of Jesus; X. 
The Doctrinal Content in the Message of Jesus, Part I: The New 
Dispensation and the Old Law; XI. The Doctrinal Content in the 
Message of Jesus, Part II: The Trinity and the Incarnation; XII. 
The Doctrinal Content in the Message of Jesus, Part III. The 
Redemption and the Church; XIII. The Apostolic Witnesses; XIV. 
The Holiness and Wisdom of Jesus; XV. The Testimony of 
Miracles; XVI. The Resurrection; XVII. The Witness of Prophecy ; 
XVIII. The Church as a Motive of Credibility; XIX. The Conclu- 
sion of Apologetics; XX. The Story of Apologetics. 


Father Fenton is Assistant Professor of Theology at 
the Catholic University and author of The Concept of 
Sacred Theology and The Theory of Prayer. 


When the Veil is Rent. By Francis Clement Kelley. Illustra- 
tions by Florence E. Lamont. Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony’s 
Guild Press, 1942. Pp. 187. Price $1.50 plus postage. 


Bishop Kelley is well known for his ability to ex- 
plain profound things with charm and story. When 
the Veil is Rent is an unusual presentation of God’s 
mercy to a soul on the brink of judgment. With a story 
background and in a voice that comes “from out of a 
cloud-closed land,” the reader is guided to investigate 
one man’s approach to realization and repentance on 
the way to the City of God. 


The Larks of Umbria. By Albert Paul Schimberg. Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin (540 North Milwaukee Street): The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1942. Pp. 237. Price $2.75. 


Here is a modern biography of St. Francis as Assisi 
and his first followers, written for the average reader 
of today. The book is full of the spirit of the Poverello 
and his early companions: their poverty and simplicity, 
their courage and zeal, their merry way and brother- 
liness, their love for all—-men, beasts and birds. 





NEW EDITION ‘ 
For All Who Are Interested in the Religion 


of the Child 


¢* MY GIFT TO JESUS “> 
‘By SISTER MARY AMBROSE, 0.P. 


"My Gift to Jesus” is intended for children from 8 to 12. 


It is a practical prayer book as well as a book of study. 


ae 


It is an outstanding and correct approach to the liturgy. “ 


—— 


rats Le Lhe It serves as a splendid introduction to the Roman Missal. 


It contains a collection of common prayers and there is a 
Prices to the reverend special emphasis on Devotions Confession and Communion. 
clergy and religious, ; 

20¢ each Likewise it is a useful guide in following the dialog Mass. 
$18.00 re: '00 The 15 Mass pictures are in color. Also 13 other pictures. - 


The size is 5¥2 by 3% inches, 96 pages, it has large readable type and 
n attractive illustrated cover. Retail price 25c each. 
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